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Coming Events 


Embarrassments are often caused by conflicting 
dates of the many religious organizations. The con- 
venience of many could often be served if dates of 
important gatherings were known long enough in 
advance so that other meetings could be planned 
accordingly. The BULLETIN will print a calendar of 
the more important scheduled meetings, especially of 
interdenominational organizations, so far as the in- 
formation is furnished to the Editor. 
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PGE EF EDITORIAL OUTLOOK 


A ey of the Spirit of Jesus 


Jesus, born in poverty, 
Jesus, born to bring peace among men, 
Jesus, workman at Nazareth, 

Have mercy upon us. 


Jesus, in Whom the proud were scat- 
tered and the mighty put down, 
Jesus, giving good things to the 
hungry, 
Jesus, exalting them of low degree, 
Have mercy upon us. 


Jesus, in Whom all the nations of the 
earth are one, 
Jesus, in Whom is neither bond nor 
iree, 
Jesus, brother of all, 
Have mercy upon us. 


Jesus, preaching good tidings to the 
poor, 
Jesus, proclaiming release to the 
captives, 
Jesus, setting at liberty them that 
are bruised, 
Have mercy upon us. 


Jesus, friend of the poor, 

Jesus, feeder of the hungry, 

Jesus, healer of the sick, 
Have mercy upon us. 


Jesus, denouncing the oppressor 
a ANS. 2pP ) 
Jesus, instructing the simple 
1s Sehe sumpic, 
esus, going about doing good 
» SONS g§ good, 
Have mercy upon us. 


Jesus, teacher of patience, 
Jesus, pattern of gentleness, 


Jesus, leading hearts from earthly to 
heavenly things, 
Have mercy upon us. 


Jesus, forgiving them that love much, 

Jesus, drawing all men unto Thee, 

Jesus, calling them that labor and are 
heavy laden, 


Have mercy upon us. 


Jesus, Who camest not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, 
Jesus, Who hadst not where to lay 
Thy head, 
Jesus, loved by the common people, 
Have mercy upon us. 


Jesus, betrayed for the sake of money, 
Jesus, taken by the chief priests, 
Jesus, condemned by the rulers, 

Have mercy upon us. 


Jesus, crucified for us, 
Have mercy upon us. 


Jesus, Who first called us to the 
fellowship of Thy Kingdom, 
Jesus, in Whom is no respect of 
persons, 
Jesus, Who wilt know us by our fruits, 
Have mercy upon us. 


Jesus, Who wilt say to us at the Last Day, 


“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto 
me, 

Have mercy upon us. 


—Percy Dearmer. 
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A Protestant View 
of the Papal Encychcal 


HE POPE’S Christmas Encyclical, 

urging a single fold of all Chris- 

tians, has attracted wide attention in 

all parts of the Christian world. This is as 

it should be. As the head of a Church ad- 

hered to by millions of faithful worship- 

ers, the words of Pope Pius XI deserve and 
have received respectful attention. 

The Pope’s Encyclical is to be warmly 
appreciated for the graciousness of its ap- 
peal. Instead of pronouncing anathemas 
upon Protestants as heretics or underminers 
of the Christian faith, as more than one 
other utterance from Rome has done, the 
Encyclical refers to them as “separated 
brethren.” It is a decided advance when 
we can think of all other Christians as breth- 
ren, even though “separated.” We hope 
this fraternal spirit can always be preserved 
on both sides. 

Appreciation of the fine spirit of Pope 
Pius XI’s appeal is, of course, a very dif- 
ferent thing from any possibility of accept- 
ing the conditions therein laid down for the 
reunion of Christendom. The two special 
dogmas on which the Encyclical lays em- 
phasis—the worship of Mary as the 
“Mother of God” and the doctrine of Papal 
infallibility in matters of faith and morals 
—uindicate the wide gulf between Roman 
Catholic and Protestant thinking. How- 
ever useful these thought-forms are to 
Roman Catholics, they are not helpful to 
others. 

With respect to the doctrine of Papal in- 
fallibility, it must be replied that Protes- 
tants always look upon Christ as the one and 
only Head of the Church. In this regard 
they stand shoulder to shoulder with Saint 
Augustine, who once declared, “Since the 
whole is made up of the head and the 
body, the head is the Savior Himself who 
sits at the right hand of God, but His body 
is the Church, not this church or that, 
but the Church scattered throughout the 


aca This is a Catholic conception of 


the Church (in the original and literal 


meaning of the word Catholic) to which 
Protestants subscribe and to which they can 
be counted on to remain faithful.  Inci- 
dentally, it should be pointed out that the 
dogma of Papal infallibility is a very mod- 
ern one. The assumption of the Pope that 
the question of infallible authority was 
settled at the Council of Ephesus in 431 
(the 150oth anniversary of which was the 
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occasion of the present Encyclical) will not _ 


stand the test of history. Papal infallibility 
was promulgated as a dogma only by the 


Vatican Council of 1870, and on the first — 


ballot the bishops were divided on the sub- 
ject. 

In asking Protestants to return to the 
Roman fold, the Pope is really asking for 
more than unity: he is proposing conform- 
ity. The precious Protestant heritage of 
freedom of conscience and of democratic 


fellowship can never be sacrificed to any — 


rigid uniformity enforced by external au- 
thority. 


Protestants are not unmindful of the high — 


challenge involved in seeking the unity of 
the Church, the body of Christ. Twice 
within recent years their representatives, to- 
gether with those of the Eastern Orthodox 
Churches, have met in ecumenical confer- 
ence to bridge the chasms that now separate 
Christians from one another. At Stock- 
holm, in 1925, and at Lausanne, in 1927, 
devout servants of these two branches of 
Christendom met in the interest of that 
Christian unity which was so fervently de- 
sired and prayed for by our Lord. At both 
of these conferences there was an empty 
chair, the chair that it had been hoped might 


ee eS Os 


be occupied by a representative of the 


Roman Catholic communion. 


Notwith- — 


standing the absence of Rome in these 


worldwide gatherings of Christian church- 


men, we are deeply appreciative of the co- — 


operation with other religious bodies mani- 


fested from time to time in this country by 
the National Catholic Welfare conte 


a ne 
» 


\ 
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On more than one occasion, commissions of 
the Federal Council of Churches have been 
privileged to collaborate with representa- 
tive Roman Catholics in tasks which clearly 
affected human welfare and so were of 
common concern to all followers of Christ. 
We look forward to the disappearance of 
all bitterness and rancor and the increase of 
the spirit of unity and of Christian fellow- 


_ ship along these lines of united service. 


One difference in emphasis between the 


Catholic and the Protestant quest for Chris- 


tian unity should be pointed out. The unity 
sought by the Protestant is less a matter of 
formal organization and more a matter of 
the spirit of fellowship and of cooperative 


attitudes and practice than that put forth in 
_ the Roman Encyclical. In the last analysis, 


we may be sure, we shall make our largest 
advance toward unity, not by trying to bring 
other Christians into our own organization, 


_ but by becoming so devoted to Christ and 


- United States. 


His service that in that very experience we 
shall find ourselves spiritually united with 
all others who love Him. 


What Will the United States Do 
At the Disarmament Conference? 


N OUR JUDGMENT, the Disarma- 
ment Conference, now beginning its 
sessions, is of major concern to the 

The assembling of the na- 
tions at Geneva for the purpose of reducing 
competitive armaments 1s In no narrow sense 
a European conference. It is a world con- 
ference. Its objective is the reduction, not 

of land armaments alone, but of all arma- 

ments, sea, land and air. 


We would view with grave concern any 
interpretation of the conference that would 
narrow its functions to the task of limit- 


ing the size and strength of European 


armies. 


The European nations with large 
armies can hardly be expected to reduce 
them as long as the navies of the world are 
projected on the scale permitted under exist- 
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ing agreements. We know of no reason 
why the scale of naval armaments should be 
regarding as having been finally settled. As 
President Hoover said in his special message 
to Congress on the roth of last December, 
speaking of the acceptance by the United 
States of the invitation to take part in the 
World Disarmament Conference, “It is to 
be hoped that further progress can be made 
in reduction of naval arms and that limita- 
tion and reduction so urgently needed can 
be extended to land arms.” 


Newspaper reports from Washington, 
however, would make it appear that our 
Government contemplates playing a minor 
role at Geneva and does not regard the 
United States as having the same direct in- 
terest in this conference that it has had in 
the former conferences on armaments. 


We earnestly hope that this is not the 
case. We should regard it as nothing less 
than a tragedy if our delegation were to sit 
more or less on the side-lines and exercise 
no positive leadership in behalf of further 
reduction. ‘The peace of humanity is men- 
aced by the swollen budgets of the various 
nations for armaments. Four and one-half 
billion dollars are being spent annually by 
the governments on military and naval 
establishments. ‘The economic recovery of 
the world depends very largely on drastic 
economies in these budgets and on the con- 
fidence of business that the menace of 
another war is far removed. Practically 
one-sixth of the world’s vast budget for 
arms is being expended by the United States. 
How, then, can the forthcoming conference 
be regarded as of only secondary concern to 
the United States? If the American Gov- 
ernment were to do nothing more conse- 
quential at Geneva than to advise in bring- 
ing about a working result concerning the 
armies of Europe, it would shatter the hopes 
of great numbers of peace-loving people of 
the United States who have expected that 
a genuinely heroic effort would now be 
made to cut down all armaments of every 
description. 
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Franciscan or Dominican? 


OYOHIKO KAGAWA, the great 

Christian leader of Japan, has late- 

ly contrasted, in an illuminating 
way, two main streams of influence that 
flowed through the life of the Church in 
the Middle Ages—the Franciscan and the 
Dominican. ‘The Franciscans, as Kagawa 
points out, gave relatively little attention to 
theology, their great forte was Christ-like 
service. [he Dominicans, on the other 
hand, put their emphasis on preaching theo- 
logical correctness. ‘The Dominicans, ac- 
cordingly, were responsible for starting the 
Spanish Inquisition and the attack on 
“heretics”; the Franciscans, for starting a 
new movement of love and mercy, that 
sweetened and vitalized the course of 
Christianity. 

Without in any way minimizing the 
need for true Christian thinking, Mr. Ka- 
gawa sounds the call to place the primary 
emphasis on the Franciscan method. ‘The 
Protestant missionaries,” he says, ‘must 
consider whether to choose the Franciscan 
or the Dominican spirit. I stand for the 
Franciscan. If we only preach about God 
and Christianity and do not demonstrate the 
spirit of Christ by service as the Franciscans 
were doing all the time, we shall face great 
difficulties. I wish all the missionaries 
would follow the steps of the Franciscans.” 


Who can doubt that it is the Franciscans 
who had the deeper insight into the essential 
meaning of Christian discipleship? 


It is sometimes said that Jesus Himself 
never gave us a definition of what it means 
to be a Christian. But did He not? There 
is at least one utterance of His which is, in 
effect, a definition of what it means to be 
a follower of His. It is so simple that men 
have often ignored it and insisted on devis- 
ing more complicated formulas. Indeed, 
by some terrible mistake, this test set up by 
Jesus Himself has slipped out of all the 
creeds. And that in spite of the fact that 
it was spoken in the most explicit way and 
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on the most impressive occasion. It was on 
the last evening that Jesus was with His 
disciples, the time when He surely must 
clear up for them any lingering doubts on 
the crucial points. What was it that He 
said at that hour? ‘By this shall all men 
know that ye are My disciples, zf ye have 
love one for another.” 

The last group with which we would 
want to be identified is that easy-going, un- 
thinking one which says, “It doesn’t matter 
what a man believes.” For what a man 
really believes matters more than anything 
else in the world. Our error is not in at- 
taching too much importance to belief, to 
what we call doctrine, but in holding a mis- 
taken idea of the relation of doctrine to life. 
It is often assumed that, if only one holds 
the right beliefs, his life will be all right. 
But this has the normal order of things 
turned about. Real belief, gripping con- 
viction or unclouded insight comes from 
our experience, and out of it, not before. 
We live and act—then we understand. 
Doctrine is the product of life more than 
life the product of doctrine. 


The Churches and the 
Washington Bi-Centennial 


OWHERE should the bi-centen- 
nial of the birth of George 
Washington, which is being cele- 

brated this year, receive greater attention 
than in the churches. In spite of the reck- 
less aspersions of certain ultra-modern 
biographers, of the school aptly termed 
“assassins of character,” the fact remains 
solidly established that Washington was 
a man of the most sterling integrity and 
of devout Christian faith and practice. 
James Truslow Adams’ notable volume, 
“The Epic of America,” records the judg- 
ment of the authoritative historian when 
he declares that the greatest legacy of the 
United States during all its early period 
was the character of Washington. It wa 
“by sheer force of character,’ Adama 


) 


¥ 
‘ 
) 
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says, that Washington “held a divided and 
disorganized country together.” And he 
even says that among all public men of any 
age “there has been no greater character.” 
To emphasize this, to hold it before our 
citizens and youth and to call attention to 
the foundations of Washington’s character 
in his religion is a signal service that can 
be appropriately rendered by the churches 
during the present bi-centennial. That is 
why the Federal Council of Churches has 
issued an official statement in the interest of 
this observance. 

The evidence of Washington’s genuine 
religious interest is unimpeachable. Robert 
Lewis, his nephew and private secretary 
during the first term of the presidency, re- 
cords that he often saw his uncle in his 
library in a kneeling position, with an open 
Bible before him. Nelly Custis, grand- 
daughter of Mrs. Washington, who lived 
twenty years with the family at Mt. Vernon, 
said of him: “In New York and Philadel- 
phia he never omitted attendance at church 
in the morning, unless detained by indis- 
position. No one in church attended to 
the services with more reverential respect.” 
Clearest of all is his own testimony, dis- 
closed in his official utterances. It was he 
who established the practice of having 
chaplains in the army for the sake of secur- 
ing the greatest possible moral and religious 
influence. In 1776 he announced that he 
hoped “that every officer and man will en- 
deavor so to live and act as becomes a Chris- 
tian soldier defending the dearest rights and 
liberties of his country.” In 1783 he wrote 
to the Governors of the States: 

“T now make my earnest prayer that God 
would have you and the States over which 


you preside in His holy protection 


and that He would most graciously be 
pleased to dispose us all to do justice, to love 
mercy, and to demean ourselves with that 
charity, humility and pacific temper of 
mind which were the characteristics of the 
Divine Author of our blessed religion, and 
without an humble imitation of whose ex- 
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ample in these things we can never hope to 
be a happy nation.” 

And as if summing up the best wisdom 
gleaned from his public service he penned 
this immortal testimony in his Farewell 
Address: 

“Of all the dispositions and habits which 

lead to political prosperity, religion and 
morality are indispensable supports. 
And let us with caution indulge the supposi- 
tion that morality can be maintained with- 
out religion. Whatever may be conceded to 
the influence of refined education on minds 
of peculiar structure, reason and experience 
both forbid us to expect that national 
morality can prevail in exclusion of relig- 
ious principle.” 


What Washington Really Said 
On “‘Entangling Alliances’ 
NE UNFORTUNATE aspect of 


the bi-centennial anniversary of 
the birth of Washington—and the 
only one—is likely to be a superficial bandy- 
ing about of the famous passage in his 
Farewell Address in which he cautioned 
against ‘‘foreign alliances.” ‘Thousands of 
persons will doubtless quote the words on the 
assumption that the Father of our Country 
meant that we should pursue a policy of 
aloofness from all international affairs. ‘To 
such we suggest that they ponder these less- 
quoted but significant paragraphs which 
constitute part of the context in which the 
reference to “foreign alliances” is set. 
“Observe good faith and justice towards all nations; 
cultivate peace and harmony with all. Religion and 
morality enjoin this conduct; and can it be that good 
policy does not equally enjoin it? It will be worthy 
of a free, enlightened, and .at no distant period a 
great nation, to give to mankind the magnanimous 


and too novel example of a people always guided by 
an exalted justice and benevolence. . . . 


“In the execution of such a plan, nothing is more 
essential than that permanent, inveterate antipathies 
against particular nations, and passionate attachments 
for others should be excluded; and that in place of 
them just and amicable feelings towards all should be 
cultivated.” 


As Edward Tallmadge Root has discern- 
ingly pointed out, this passage of the Fare- 
well Address, so far from urging American 
isolation, actually enjoins a close relation- 
ship with the world as a whole. What 
Washington advised was not aloofness but 
“harmony. He did emphasize, it is true, 
the advantage that America has in its “‘dis- 
tant and detached situation” and strongly 
advised that we should not forego it. But 
at the same time he counseled “harmony, 
liberal intercourse with all nations” as “rec- 
ommended by policy, humanity and inter- 
est.” The only foreign relationships that 
he really protested against were ‘‘antipa- 
thies” or “attachments” for “particular 
nations’—a phrase which recurs again 
and again in the Farewell Address. Such 
attachments and antipathies, he apparently 
thought, would not only be destructive of 
the internal unity of America but also inim- 
ical to “peace and harmony with all”— 
z.é., to the unity of the world as a whole. 


How can such a position be regarded as 
a reason for keeping apart from world move- 
ments like the League of Nations, whose 
very purpose is to overcome the “inveterate 
antipathies’ and the “passionate attach- 
ments” against which Washington warned, 
and to secure the very “peace and harmony 
with all” which he bade us to cultivate? 


It Never Occurred to Them 


178 A vCOMIVORBRS LORY) Four 
young people, three of them college 
students and the fourth their dean of 

women, motoring through a rural section of 
the country—a collision. with another car— 
the dean and a student critically injured— 
picked up by kindly hands and rushed to the 
nearest town—the best physicians giving 
emergency treatment. But here the picture 
changes. From the doctors’ offices they were 
taken to a small cottage, where one was put 
ina bed, the other on a couch, in the care of 

“practical nurse.” Nearby stood a well- 
equipped hospital. It never occurred to the 
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a recently appointed committee of church 


termined to “stab our spirits broad awake.” 
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kindly doctors or townspeople to ask for the — 
admission of these dying women to the hos- 
pital where scientific facilities and expert 
care might have saved at least one life. — 
Why? Because that hospital “does not re- 
ceive colored people.” ‘That one of the vic- 
tims, Miss Juliette Derricotte, was a mem- — 
ber of the National Board of the Y. W. 
C. A., an internationally known and hon- 
ored worker in the field of race relations, 
has given this particular incident wide atten- 
tion, but it is not an isolated case. Rather 
it is just another illustration of an all too 
common practice. | 


Of equal significance with the actual dis- 
crimination in care is the phrase in the re- 
port of the accident, “it never occurred to 
them.” Incredible as it may seem, when it 
comes to the color line, community customs 
are often so firmly fixed that even though a 
life hangs in the balance it does not occur 
to Christian men and women that there can 
be any departure from the established order. 


a 


In this situation the churches have a large 
measure of responsibility. A recent report 
of the Committee on the Cost of Medical 
Care states that more than one of every eight 
hospital beds in this country is under church 
auspices, and that nearly one-fourth of the 
capital funds invested in hospitals have come 
from religious organizations. Moreover the 
Christian people of all communities are 
large contributors to the support of hospitals 
and serve on governing boards and auxilia- 
ries. ‘The full extent of racial discrimina- 
tion in health services is not known but re- 
ports tend to show that it is not confined to 
any limited geographical area and that 
church hospitals cannot always be counted — 
on to be more liberal than non-sectarian ones. 


While in the past it may not have oc-_ 
curred to the churches to prevent discrim- 
ination in the hospitals under their auspices, 


women, working through the Federal Coun- 
cil’s Commission on Race Relations, has de- 


y 


Ve 


_ 
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The Meaning of the Gospel for the Individual Today 


By Ropert E. SPEER 


Secretary of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions; 
former President of the Federal Council of Churches.* 


CONCEIVE the Gospel to be three things: First, 
I good news as to what God did for mankind in 
Palestine 1,900 years ago in the incarnation, that 
is, in the life and the death and the resurrection of 


| His only Son Jesus Christ our Lord; second, good 


news as to what God does still for mankind by His 
Holy Spirit and through the living Christ; and, third, 
good news as to what by the grace of God and with 
His help man can be and do. I conceive this to be 


_ the gospel spoken of in the noble phrases of the New 
Testament, the Gospel of God, the Gospel of the 


blessed God, the Gospel of the grace of God, the Gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ the Son of God, the Gospel of our 


»’ salvation. 


In thinking of the meaning of this gospel the right 
place to begin is with the individual, for this is the 
primary sphere of religion. There have been times 
in the history of the Christian Church when this was 
denied. We recall the indignant outburst of Lord 


‘ Melbourne, several generations ago, that things had 


come to a pretty pass in England, when religion pro- 
posed to invade the domain of a man’s private life. 
We have heard the other extreme in our own day 
when we are told that the individual life is the only 
sphere in which religion has a function. An editorial 
in the Japan Times of October 19, 1931, for example, 
declares: “It may be laid down as a dictum of history 
that religion which is for the salvation of the indi- 
vidual has caused, with some good, a tremendous 
amount of mischief when extended beyond its role of 


. individual human salvation, into the field of politics 


and international affairs.” There are the two views: 
the one that religion has no business with the indi- 
vidual, and the other view that religion has no business 
with anything else. We conceive the truth to lie be- 
tween, that the individual is not the exclusive sphere 
of religion, that the message of the Gospel is some- 
thing beyond, but that it includes the individual pri- 
marily and fundamentally, and that it will not reach 
beyond him effectively, unless it reaches him first of all. 

I could not state this general thesis more unequiv- 
ocally than you will find it stated in one of the most 
able and original and penetrating of recent books, 
Lawrence Hyde’s “The Learned Knife.” The book 


takes its title from a passage in Dostoievsky: 


a 


“Social and civic ideals, as such, in so far as they are 
not organically connected with moral ideas, but exist by 
themselves like a separate half cut off from the whole by 


* Part of an address at the last annual meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Federal Council of Churches. 


your Learned Knife; in so far, finally, as they may be 
taken from. the outside and successfully transplanted to any 
other place, in so far as they are separate ‘institution,’ such 
ideals, I say, neither have, nor have had, nor ever could 
have, any existence at all! For what is a social ideal, and 
how shall we understand the word? Surely its essence lies 
in men’s aspiration to find a formula of political organiza- 
tion for themselves which shall be faultless and satisfac- 
tory to all—is it not so? But people do not know the 
formula. Though they have been searching for it through 
the six thousand years of history, they cannot find it. . . 


“And we may ask the scornful themselves: If our hope 
[of redemption through Christ] is a dream, when will you 
build up your edifice and order things justly by your intel- 
lect alone, without Christ? If they declare that it is they 
who are advancing towards unity, only the simple-hearted 
among them believe it, so that one may positively marvel 
at such simplicity. Of-a truth, they have more phantastic 
dreams than we.” 


This powerful book deals with the merely human- 
istic and naturalistic approach to our problems as 
inadequate and the moral and spiritual and personal- 
istic approach to them as alone effective. The theme 
of the book can be expressed in one of its sentences: 
“Concentrate on the soul of the individual and you 
deal with all your problems at their source.” This, 
says Hyde, “is dealing with the social problem on the 
plane of causes rather than effects.” And he quotes 
F. W. Robertson, in one of his greatest sermons: “The 
Gospel principle begins from within and works out- 
ward. The world’s principle begins with the outward 
condition and expects to influence inwardly. To ex- 
pect that by changing the world without in order to 
suit the world within, by taking away all difficulties 
and removing all temptations instead of hardening the 
man within against the forces of outward temptation, 
to adapt the lot to the man instead of molding the 
spirit to the lot—is to reverse the Gospel order of 
procedure.” 

There is assuredly the possibility of error in any 
narrow and extreme individualism which misses the 
full sweep and essential social implications of the Gos- 
pel. But also there is the error, of which perhaps we 
are today in greater danger, of allowing the social 
emphasis to impoverish and destroy itself by crowd- 
ing out of thought and experience the individual 
precedence. 

There are three phases of the message of the Gospel 
to the individual: first, in the realm of his convic- 
tions ; second, in the realm of his character ; and third, 
in the realm of his conduct. Of course there is a 
sense in which these three are interdependent and 
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A SOLDIER SPEAKS OUT ON PEACE 


By Major GENERAL Joun F. O’Ryan 
(Part of an address at the International Goodwill Congress, Chicago, Nov. 11, 1931, made available by special 
permission of the World Alliance for International Friendship Through the Churches.) 


notwithstanding the existence of a world or- 
ganization created for the substitution of law 
and justice for war. Although apparently no respon- 
sible element of any national community desires war, 
_ an unstable condition in regard to the maintenance of 


| Dees THREATS of war continue 


peace continues. 

This instability is traceable substantially to the un- 
certainty of the attitude of the United States in regard 
to membership in the World Court. Our absence 
from membership in the World Court has weakened 
the Court in a double sense. It has afforded occasion 
for sinister implication in regard to possible policies 
which might underlie our attitude, and it has withheld 
from the Court the full measure of the prestige and 
strength which it should possess, and which it is im- 
possible for it to have without the membership sup- 
port of so powerful a people as ours. I believe that 
the greatest contribution that can be made to world 
law, order and stability at this time is the adhesion of 
our Government to World Court membership. 

I am one of those who believed that the tragedies 


and waste of the World War were so colossal and: 


widespread that not again in our time would there be 
another war between civilized peoples, and that the 
understanding of such peoples was such as to insure 
the development of the League of Nations and the 
World Court to substitute the processes of the law 
and of justice for the waste and hell of war. But 
anomalous as it may seem, the United States which 
proposed this world agency for the substitution of 
law for war has remained aloof and refused its mem- 
bership. Our people do not appear to understand 
there can be no safe and orderly world relations gov- 
erned by organized justice while one great nation like 
the United States, with its large man power and indus- 
trial capacity to make war, remains free to decide for 
itself the question of war. That attitude compels the 
others to maintain their armaments. It is doing more, 
for by reason of our military strength it is forcing 
Europe tocombine. The fact that Americans generally 
do not know that their policy constitutes a threat 
against the peace of the world, in no way lessens the 
threat or the preparation of others to meet it. 

May I invite attention to another portentous fact. 
Now, in the light of history, we can see clearly the 
direct relation between European armaments and the 
advent of the World War. Armaments in the decade 
preceding the World War grew until men of discern- 


ment predicted that their very magnitude and the 
imposition of the taxes required to support them would 
induce war upon the happening of almost any pretext. 
And so it happened. Before the World War Lord 
Roberts in the House of Lords warned the British 
people that commercial rivalry and the race for naval 
supremacy on the part of Germany were leading to 
war. Six years later the storm broke. 

Between 1900 and the outbreak of the World War 
expenditures of the fourteen leading governments in- 
creased progressively year by year from an aggregate 
of $1,420,000,000 in 1900 to nearly $2,000,000,000 in 
1913. During this period Great Britain, France and 
Germany nearly doubled their annual expenditures for 
war, while our government increased its expenditures 
by three times. So far as navies are concerned, 
France during the period of thirteen years preceding 
the World War doubled her expenditures. Those of 
Great Britain were tripled, while those of the United 
States and Germany were each increased by seven 
times. Of course, the nations were headed for world 
war. 

Now, thirteen years after the Armistice, what is 
the situation? Although the Treaty of Versailles 
stressed the necessity for a decrease of the armaments 
which had led so inexorably to the World War, arma- 
ments since the treaty have not been decreased. On 
the contrary, they have been mounting steadily. For 
the fiscal year 1929-1930 the governments of the world 
expended the astounding total of $4,300,000,000 for 
war purposes. In the case of our own government, 
our outlay during the five-year period preceding the 
World War mounted from $176,000,000 in 1909 to 
$193,000,000 in 1913. But in the five-year period from 
1925 to 1929 it increased from $707,000,000 in 1925 
to $780,000,000 in 1929. 

As Lord Roberts warned the British people in 1908 
that armaments and rivalries were leading straight to 
war, I warn my hearers now that what is going on in 
the world today is leading straight and rapidly to war. 
Unless a halt is arranged without delay the explosion 
is not far off—a matter of a few years. When it 
comes, the ordinary man will not believe it for the 
first week, and then it will be too late. 
be able to do anything about it, and to the shambles 
once again will be led the youth of the race. Now is 


the time to act. The greatest service the experienced — 
soldier can render his country now is to disclose to 


the people where they are heading. What can be done 


No one will © 


: 
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about it? The experts can do nothing effective about 
it. They live in another world from the rest of us. 


_ They are sincere in their alarms and their remedies. 


They really believe that preparation for war will avoid 
war, instead of giving us what we have prepared for. 

Expenditure of public money means little to them. 
These appalling expenditures which account so mate- 
rially for the present depression and suffering, they 
would augment by further expenditures. In the mind 
of the so-called expert no country is ever adequately 
prepared for war. No matter how many millions are 


annually expended the insatiable urge is for more mil- 


lions. The crack-up of the German army and all its 
works of preparedness has not registered with the 
experts. Some of these experts are solemnly talking 
privately of the possibility of war with Great Britain. 
Probably equally reckless individuals of British al- 
legiance are seriously talking of war with us. It 
seems fantastic, but propaganda has often built suc- 


cessfully upon such conscienceless foundation. 


In democratic forms of government there have been 
occasions when the Chief Executive, thwarted and 
stopped at every step by the interests and entangle- 
ments of political expediency, has broken loose and 


' gone direct to the people for support of his plan. 


Seldom when the cause was vital and just has there 
been failure of such recourse. It may not be far away 
when we shall see a bold man appeal direct to the 
people of a land or lands, other than his own, to sup- 
port a cause which is in the vital interest of mankind 
—the repudiation of war and all its works. That will 
never be done by a diplomat or an expert. It is pos- 
sible for it to be done simply and effectively by the 
right man or group of men. 

The people of every country have their elements 
which make up the whole. These include, as with us, 
the diplomats, the militarists, the pacifists, the idealists, 


the bankers, business men, farmers, clerks, mechanics 


and laborers. How silly to speak of any people as if 
they were all of one mind! That is the result of 
propaganda. The great majority are wholesome and 


_ sanely responsive to what is worthy. The right ap- 
_ peal to this majority, coming from worthy representa- 
tives of like groups in another country, would be 
heard. It would be a novelty in international relations. 


It would create consternation in some quarters, but it 
would hold the hope of effectiveness. The present 
situation borders on the desperate and calls for unusual 
action. No ordinary orthodox conclave or parley of 
experts or diplomats will suffice. 

There are in the world six million men under arms 
‘at this moment. They are supported by thirty millions 
of reserves, with all the machinery and chemicals of 
destruction which the most expert minds of civiliza- 
tion have been able to develop. All the world is armed 
to the teeth. 
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Ten million men were killed in the last war. Twenty 
million were wounded or were rendered insane or 
diseased. What do you think will be the toll of the 
next war? 

We are drifting—drifting—steadily but surely into 
a bigger war and more evil war than the last, and not 
through the wilful machinations of any man or group 
—it is not as simple as that—but rather through the 
operation of economic conditions, of the established 
customs and methods of inter-government relations, 
the accepted futility of much that is proposed, and 
finally because of the abashed supineness and neglect 
of those most interested to take in hand their own 
salvation. 

If, with the knowledge they possess, the fathers 
and mothers of this country do not act resolutely and 
promptly, they may morally be charged at a later date 
with being accessories before the fact to the slaying 
of their own sons in the next war. 


CONFERENCES ON EVANGELISM IN 
SOUTHERN CITIES 


As this issue of the BULLETIN went to press ar- 
rangements had been completed for a cooperative 
visitation of churches in the South by representatives 
of denominational Cammissions on Evangelism, under 
the leadership of Dr. Charles L. Goodell, Executive 
Secretary of the Federal Council’s Commission on 
Evangelism. These meetings are to be held on Jan- 
uary 31 in Louisville, on February 1 in Nashville, 
and on February 2 in Atlanta. Other cities may also 
be visited. The members of many churches will be 
united in these meetings, and it is hoped that they may 
prove—as similar gatherings in other parts of the 
country have done in other years—a great help in 
quickening the spiritual life and in increasing the pur- 
pose of church members to win others to Christ. Dr. 
Jesse M. Bader will be present with Dr. Goodell at 
these meetings and will thus inaugurate his new work 
as Field Secretary of the Commission on Evangelism. 

On January 11 Dr. Goodell addressed the Baptist 
Preachers’ Meeting of New York on evangelism in 
this critical hour. It was a meeting of special sig- 
nificance as the President of the Southern Baptist 
Convention and the President of the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention were both present and gave brief 
fraternal addresses. They were together as a part of 
a plan of cooperation in the large cities of the South 
and North where the every-member canvass has been 
presented to their several communions. 

On February 9 Dr. Goodell will speak in Harris- 
burg at a conference under the direction of the Penn- 
sylvania State Federation of Churches. He will also 
preach at night in the Community Preaching Service 
for the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
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Whither in Local Church Cooperation? 


By H. Paut Douctass 
Director, Institute of Social and Religious Research 


4 NHE TEST of the agencies of local inter- 
church cooperation is not in their extent or 
magnitude, but in the kind and degree of co- 

operation which they secure. 

Local churches do not cooperate always or every- 
where. They do not cooperate generally or in most 
matters. They do cooperate rarely and selectively 
when quite unusual conditions occur. Specifically, 
cooperation does not take place except at those rare 
moments and occasions when the gravitational pull of 
denominational control is temporarily relaxed or the 
cooperative impulse exceptionally reinforced. 

After a prolonged and exceedingly detailed study 
of federation processes and programs in twenty cities, 
the writer has listed all the-times and circumstances 
which he can discover under which the hundreds of 
particular cooperative enterprises fall. All are ex- 
plained by four types of exceptional situations. 


(1) Tradition commits Protestants to continuous 
cooperation in a few fields, and Protestants cooperate 
occasionally in other fields of traditional agreement. 
Thus by long accepted habit interdenominational work 
in the Sunday school field, in women’s missionary 
interests, in Sabbath observance, etc., has undebated 
standing. Again Protestants unite and may even unite 
with Catholics in commending some accepted church 
custom, such as the observance of Good Friday which 
each then proceeds to celebrate in his own separate 
way. This cooperative reaffirmation of unchallenged 
religious generalities involves no new consequences as 
to the working relations of the denominations. It 
accounts for a considerable fraction of so-called coop- 
erative effort. Whatever its significance may be, it 
is scarcely heroic. 

(2) Protestants cooperate in a variety of situations 
which require a minimum of denominational sacrifice 
and may even yield reciprocal advantage. This in- 
cludes routine matters such as the exchange of infor- 
mation, technical processes such as surveys and sta- 
tistics, and may be extended to carefully safeguarded 
bargaining systems such as appear under the name 
comity where each denomination expects later to get 
back equal value for whatever concession it makes 
now. But the best example of this type of coopera- 
tion is found in the home mission field. Thus the 
Home Missions Council recently appointed a commis- 
sion to “consider the feasibility of maintenance by 
denominational boards of joint departments for the 
conduct of mission work of the type which is not 
productive from the denominational point of view, 


such as Indian missions, lumber camps, etc.” No profit 
for the denominations in such ministries, merely outgo 
of money and service. Hence cooperation! I do not 
know whether the home mission leaders who passed 
this resolution saw anything funny about this revela- 
tion of their philosophy. Denominations can build 
themselves up faster by investing their energies at 
other points than court and hospital work, missions 
to foreign-born, street preaching and temporary sea- 
sonal services. They are therefore inclined to leave 
these difficult types of service to cooperative activities. 
This is doutbless virtuous but only in a secondary 
sense. 

(3) Protestants cooperate in situations which escape 
ecclesiastical control. Educational movements in lay 
hands, but more specifically movements of young 
people and of women, gravitate to the cooperative 
form more readily than movements within the clerical 
and ecclesiastical tradition. Considerable reaches of 
cooperation that do not otherwise occur are explained 
by the fact that lay people calmly venture into coopera- 
tive commitments whose implications greatly frighten 
the ecclesiastical mind. 


Protestant cooperation is particularly prevalent in 
situations involving the church but controlled by forces 
outside of the church. Here is the world willing to 
recognize the value of the church under cooperative 
methods of service, but unwilling to put up with sec- — 
tarian methods. Radio broadcasting illustrates such a 
situation. The owners of the facilities will not bother 
themselves with competitive sectarian clamor and in- 
sist on interdenominational programs. Court work 
illustrates the same principle. The public administra- 
tion of justice will not tolerate a separate sectarian: 
approach to its wards. Weekday religious education 
furnishes yet another example. Public school authori- 
ties generally refuse to countenance or facilitate such 
movements until the warring sects get together. At 
such points the children of the world coerce the chil- 
dren of light into united effort. Certainly not all the 
credit can go to the children of light! 


(4) It is only finally and rarely that Protestants 
cooperate because the high symbolic significance of 
the occasion requires at least the gesture of united 
action. Interdenominational Holy Week services and 
the cooperative celebration of national anniversaries 
are cases in point. Here, for a brief moment, the 
aesthetic demand for unity transcends and governs. 
An impression must be made which only a. united 
church can make and this is achieved by a very tem- 


> 


. 
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“porary union for a particular occasion. The occasion 


passes, the union dissolves, and the old order is not 
disturbed. 

Under the four types of situations just illustrated, 
Protestants cooperate. When these exceptional con- 
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ditions are not present they do not cooperate. This is 
only to say that current Protestant Christianity is 
organized under the denominational system, and is ex- 
ceedingly faithful to that system. The church doors are 
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EDUCATION FOR PARENTHOOD 


By the late THomas W. GaLLoway 


(Dr. Galloway, a biologist and an educator by profession, was for many years one of the leaders in the 
American Social Hygiene Association.) 


more than the gaining of knowledge. Habits, 

spirit, taste, motives, purposes and attitudes 
loom large in any education of parents; and each of 
these includes more than information. The follow- 
ing factors, at least, enter into effective parenthood ; 
and in all of them human beings can be improved by 
education. 


| ae for parenthood is very much 


(a) Proper selection of mates. Without becom- 
ing excited over the somewhat academic claims of the 
eugenists, as to what we might accomplish through 
breeding, we may well concede that it is entirely within 
the range of possibility so to organize human educa- 
tion that better and more suitable marriages will 
occur. Some people, if rightly trained, will not marry 
at all; others will select more suitable mates. 


(b) The effective living together of mates. Many 
perfectly suitable marriages have been wrecked, not 
because they were not eugenic, but because the young 
people did not have in time all the understanding 
which was necessary to enable them to live happily 
together. Such success in living together is largely 
a matter of being willing and of knowing how to 
make adjustments, of being ready to give and take, 
of being tolerant to the point of view and disposition 
of others, of fairness and consideration and love for 
others. Young people may be successfully trained 
in all these respects; but in somewhat different de- 
grees, depending upon their inherited natures. 


Mates who fail at this point can never be wholly 
successful parents no matter how many children they 
may have or how perfect the natural qualities of 
these. This is true because the home relations of 
mates influence the nature of the child from its earliest 
years. Unhappy marital relations are pretty sure to 
perpetuate themselves in some form of unhappy atti- 


tude toward the home and its eleménts on the part of 


the children. 


(c) The transmission of customs and social ad- 
justments. The adjustments. which every child must 


make in growing up are of two main sorts. As long 
as a competitive struggle among human beings for 
success, and even for existence, is a part of our sys- 
tem, individuals must be prepared for this struggle. 
Preparation for this occurs largely outside of the home 
in games of competition, in fighting, and in various 
other primitive ways. It shows itself in business and 
various others of our selfish interests. Now it is the 
very genius of the family that it cultivates within itself 
not the competitive spirit, but the social, non-competi- 
tive spirit. Ideal mates and parents do not compete 
with one another and with the children for the neces- 
sary food and comforts, nor do they encourage the 
children in such competition among themselves. From 
the biological point of view we may fairly say that 
this social spirit, which is the one thing that makes a 
real society possible, originated in parenthood and in 
mating, and has been fostered and developed by these 
as they together have gradually built up our family 
life to the point we find it at present. Unless parents 
are disposed and prepared to transmit to their chil- 
dren this social spirit and the social manners which 
express the spirit suitably, there can be neither real 
homes nor a humane society. 

We have two practical aspects of education for 
parenthood : 


(1) The emergency task of educating those per- 
sons who are already parents for a better 
performance of their full parental duties ; 

(2) The more normal and hopeful task of edu- 
cating future parents by beginning in infancy. 


Now this task of educating parents to do the best 
by their children is, under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, a very difficult one. These parents are 
in the very rush of making a living and bringing up 
their family. They are taken up with social and other 
duties and are full of the prejudices and limitations 
which have come from their own earlier education. 
In spite of all these difficulties, we must solve the 
problem of getting to their consciousness and their 
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devotion with a message which carries not merely 
inspiration but something of method as well. We 
must convince them that their training of their own 
children for life and parenthood must be better than 


the training which they received—otherwise the social 


conditions of the race will not improve. We must in 
some way fire them with a determination to add, to 
all the reflexes and instincts which they inherited by 
nature and to all the good example and precepts in 
which their parents may have nurtured them, the best 
scientific understanding of this ever-new problem of 
being parents. 

Two of the special practical agencies through which 
help such as this may come to present-day parents are: 

(1) Parent-Teacher Associations and other similar 
groups. This combination of the teacher and the 
parent is at its best one of the most hopeful group- 
ings of persons to be found in human life today, 
aside from the home itself. Under the most favorable 
conditions it means that teachers who are giving them- 
selves to the scientific study of education are brought 
directly into helpful contact with parents of children 
who are now in process of being educated. 


(2) Parenthood classes in church schools. It is 
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quite possible in most churches to organize classes of 
parents for the study of the problems of parenthood 
and of the sex-social education of young people. It 
will be necessary, to be sure, to pick and specially 
prepare the leaders of such classes. The ordinary 
type of Sunday school teaching will not meet the case. 
It will be a rare church, however, in which cannot be 
found a minister or teacher or parent willing and able 
to fit himself to lead such a group in a fundamental 
study of the subject. 


One may fairly say that this goal of fitness for 
parenthood should be, and properly is, an important 
part of all basic education. Every agency, therefore, 
which has to do with the child and youth from birth 
on, must take its appropriate part’ in molding the 
habits and knowledge and tastes and attitudes of the 
young toward that type and quality of parenthood 
which seems at the time most perfect and forward- 
looking. This, as we have seen, must begin in that 
great chief agency of education—the home—if we are 
to have a foundation in the unconscious habit-life of 
the young. There is no way whereby later agencies 
can entirely replace the bad teachings of a poor home 
about family life and parenthood. 


The Churches Look Toward Geneva 


Mount Holyoke College (and incidentally 

Vice-Chairman of the Federal Council’s 
Commission on International Justice and Goodwill), 
has been named by President Hoover as a member 
of the American delegation to the World Disarmament 
Conference. The other members of the American 
delegation are Secretary of State Stimson, Chair- 
man, Ambassador Hugh S. Gibson, Senator Claude A. 
Swanson, and Norman H. Davis. Accompanied by 
a considerable number of expert advisers and assis- 
tants, the spokesmen of the United States embarked 
on January 20 for Geneva where the opening session 
of the Conference will be held on February 2. 


M ISS MARY E. WOOLLEY, President of 


Many church bodies within recent months have 
voiced an insistent desire that the nations represented 
at this crucial conference accomplish a drastic reduc- 
tion in sea, land and air armaments. It is with keen 
expectation that thoughtful Christian men and women 
look toward Geneva during these momentous days. 
For the first time in history the nations are gathering 
in a world conference to consider general ways and 
means of sheathing the sword. The results of the 
deliberations now beginning cannot but influence, for 


good or ill, the future of all that the Christian move- 
ment stands for. 


The Federal Council of the Churches, as reported in 
the January BuLLETIN, has expressed the hope that the 
Geneva Conference would provide for (1) a drastic 
reduction, not mere limitation, of armies, navies and 
air fleets, (2) a definite limitation of military budgets, 
(3) the immediate abolition of all governmental 
preparations and appropriations for poison-gas and 
disease-germ warfare, and (4) the establishment of 
a Permanent Disarmament Commission. These poli- 
cies as formulated by the Federal Council’s Executive 
Committee reflect many official declarations of its 
constituent bodies. If there is an issue upon which 
the churches are fairly unanimous it is that the time 
has come for the nations actually to begin disarming. 

In seeking to prepare the minds of church members 
for the Disarmament Conference, the Commission on 
International Justice and Goodwill has engaged in 
many projects, chiefly educational in character. A 
popular petition, setting forth the policies endorsed 


by the Federal Council, was distributed throughout — 


the churches. On Armistice Sunday, and again on 
Sunday, January 31, many thousands of churches 
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throughout the country, upon 
the suggestion of the Federal 
Council, held special services 
of prayer in the interest of 
disarmament. The Commis- 
sion on International Justice 
and Goodwill has received re- 
quests for an unprecedented 
amount of informational liter- 
ature about the conference. 
Two of the Brief Summaries, 
“The World Disarmament 
Conference” and “Coming to 
Grips with the War System,” 
have been in constant demand. 
The sixty-page discussion pamphlet on ‘‘Churches and 
the World Disarmament Conference” has gone into 
Dr. Gulick and Mr. Van Kirk, as 
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_ secretaries of this Commission, have delivered mes- 


sages on disarmament before a large number of de- 
nominational and interchurch gatherings. 


Dr. Henry A. Atkinson, as executive head of the 
Universal Christian Council for Life and Work, with 
headquarters in Geneva, will act as special corre- 
spondent for the Federal Council during the period 
covered by the Disarmament Conference. His reports 


_ from Geneva will be made available at frequent in- 


tervals to the religious press. An occasional bulletin 
of information regarding the progress of the confer- 
ence will be sent to denominational peace secretaries, 
to state and city councils of churches, to editors, and 


to peace workers generally. 


_ Will the Disarmament Conference succeed? This 
is the question on the lips of thousands of people. The 


pessimists point to such circumstances as the military 


occupation of Manchuria by Japan, the threatened de- 
fault of reparations by Germany, the internal turmoil 
in India and the breakdown of civil government in 
China as making exceedingly improbable the accom- 
plishment of anything worth while at Geneva. On the 


' other hand is the fact that competitive armaments are 


in part responsible for the very distress from which 


the world is now suffering. Quite apart from the 


moral considerations involved, the pressure of eco- 
homic necessity would seem to make necessary a 
scaling down of the world’s armaments. Between four 


and one-half and five billion dollars were spent in 1930 


on the world’s armies, navies and air forces. The 


‘citizens of practically every country are aroused over 


the prospect of shouldering additional tax burdens. 
The gaunt spectre of national bankruptcy stalks 
through many lands. Driven by sheer necessity, if 
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for no loftier reason, the nations at Geneva may be 
expected to make an heroic effort to untie the Gordian 
knot of competitive armaments. 

For the churches the problem of reducing armaments 
to the status of a police force has ever been and will 
remain a moral and a spiritual question. It is from 
the standpoint of the Christian Gospel that the churches 
of our own and other lands are now looking toward 
Geneva. The prayer ascending from Christian altars 
is that the governments of the earth may realize that 
national security is the by-product of policies based 
on the Christian spirit of true brotherhood and good- 
will. 


More Conferences on Home Missions 
and the Christian Home 


Pursuing the policy carried out so successfully on 
the Pacific Coast, as recorded in the last issue of the 
BULLETIN, the Home Missions Council, the Council 
of Women for Home Missions and the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches joined in a state-wide conference in 
Indiana, January 18-20, dealing with the major issues 
in home missions and the problem of Christian family 
life. 

The conference was held in Indianapolis under the 
auspices of the Church Federation of that city and 
the Indiana Pastors’ Conference. Missionary prob- 
lems were discussed by Dr. William R. King of the 
Home Missions Council; Dr. Hermann N. Morse of 
the Presbyterian Board of National Missions; Mrs. 
W. H. Goode of the Methodist Women’s Home Mis- 
sionary Society; Mark A. Dawber of the Methodist 
Board of Home Missions; Dr. F. A. Agar, Church 
Efficiency Secretary of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention, and several others. The sessions dealing with 
questions of young people’s relationships, marriage 
and the family, were addressed by Dr. Worth M. 
Tippy of the Federal Council and Mrs. Jessie B. 
Eubank of the National Council of Federated Church 
Women. Among the subjects which were discussed 
were “What Is Happening to the American Home?’ 
“The Christian Woman and Today’s Marriage Crisis” 
and “The Minister’s Part in Safeguarding Marriage,” 

Other sessions of the three-day conference con- 
sidered general problems concerning the Church today. 
President G. Bromley Oxnam of DePauw University 
discussed “The Gospel and the Present Crisis,” Dr. 
Edgar DeWitt Jones of Detroit spoke on “Preaching 
for a Day Like This,” Dr. Carl Wallace Petty of 
Pittsburgh on “The Challenge of Change” and Presi- 
dent William J. Hutchins of Berea College on “The 
Responsibility of the Church to the Southern Moun- 
taineers.” 
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Lent Ushered in with Fellowship of Prayer 


Ash Wednesday, February 10, and continuing 

until Easter Day, March 27, the 1932 edition 
of the Fellowship of Prayer uniquely fills the need 
for a simple, inspiring and interdenominational hand- 
book of daily devotions. 

The manuscript this year has been prepared by Rev. 
Dwight Bradley, minister of the First Church in 
Newton, Newton Center, Mass., whose address on 
“The Revival of Worship” at the recent meeting of 
the Federal Council’s Executive Committee at Phila- 
delphia showed him to have exceptional gifts in min- 
istering to the spirit of worship. In the Fellowship 
of Prayer he has notably succeeded in calling out the 
moods of self-examination, penitence, aspiration and 
prayer. 

Meditations for the forty days of Tene constitute a 
unified study under the general theme, “Recapturing 
the Radiance,” the spirit of which is suggested by Dr. 
Bradley’s poem of invocation: 


NOR THE PERIOD OF LENT, beginning on 


“Eternal Light, throughout all ages shining, 
Shine once again upon this heart of mine; 

Thy flaming glory knoweth no declining— 
Rekindle now my waning light by Thine. 


“Let me draw near, that. Thy so fervent passion 
May stir my soul to order like Thine own; 


Race Relations Sunday to Be Observed February 14 


EBRUARY 14 will mark the tenth celebration 

of Race Relations Sunday, when in hundreds 

of communities the people of diverse races will 
meet together, not as whites or Negroes or Orientals, 
but as children of one Heavenly Father. 

In preparation for the day, the Federal Council’s 
Commission on Race Relations has issued suggestive 
materials. These include worship services for churches 
and Sunday schools, programs for young people’s and 
women’s societies, and national data for speakers. 
There are also suggestions for united mass meetings 
and other community activities in the interest of inter- 
racial understanding and goodwill. 

A message to the churches has been sent out by 
the Commission on Race Relations, setting forth the 
Christian ideal and also presenting concrete recom- 
mendations as to ways in which present conditions 


can be brought more into accord with Christian stand- 
ards. The message says in part: 


“The ideals of justice and goodwill taught by Jesus 


» 
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Let me behold Thee, ’til the very fashion 
Of Thy appearance shall in me be grown. 


(Shall not my spirit claim its Pentecost?) 
-Engirt by tongues of flame, may I recapture 


“Haply, at length, in some high lift of rapture— 
¢ 
. ; 

The Radiance I thought forever lost.” : 


For each day of the Lenten season a carefully se- 
lected passage of Scripture is followed by reflections 
on its significance for our daily living and a prayer 
which relates the experience of the reader to the sense 
of the available resources in God. Many of the pray- — 
ers are almost classics of the spiritual life. 

The Fellowship of Prayer is made available through 
the Federal Council’s Commission on Evangelism for 
use in all denominations. The Congregational Com- 
mission on Evangelism and the Devotional Life con- 
ceived the plan for the Fellowship of Prayer and 
generously made it available to other groups. 

Following the practice of other years, many pastors 
are securing sufficient copies of the Fellowship of 
Prayer to place it in the hands of all members of 
their congregations. The pamphlet is printed in at- 
tractive form. Due to the large circulation which it 
receives, running into the hundreds of thousands, it 
is offered at the low price of two cents per copy. 


Christ are built upon the idea that mankind is one 
family under one loving Father with all classes and © 
races as members. The likenesses between the mem- — 
bers of different races far outweigh the differences. 
There appears to be no scientific ground for asserting 
the inferiority of any group based upon race or color. 
In the present economic and social crisis there is great 
danger that the crucial conditions involving the life 
and destiny of the underprivileged races will receive 
much less attention than their importance demands. 
“Negroes and whites in America may live side by 
side, one race may be employed by the other and per- 
form its labor and yet hide its real self from the other. 
because of an assumption of superiority on one side 
or a sense of inferiority on the other. The educated 
and the gifted among Negroes may meet their white 
neighbors with polite reticence or disdain because of 
the suffering of their group. American Indians, Mex-— 
icans and Orientals may withhold their confidence in 
the face of unappreciative attitudes. Every race in 
America today has a right to expect a free and abun- 


. 
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_ dant opportunity for true self-expression and develop- 


the land of their birth. They could 


_to go forward, meant facing the 
angry river, then in flood. They 


_ 


ment. The subjection of parts of our population like 
the Indian, the Mexican and the Negro seriously 
jeopardizes the very freedom and brotherhood which 
we claim for all. No one of us is fully free until all 
of us have equal opportunity to live a healthful and 
wholesome life physically, mentally and spiritually. 
The Great Society visualized in the Kingdom of God 
must be governed by a justice that is blind to color, 
moved by goodwill not limited to any single group, 
and cemented by fellowship which joins hands across 
racial lines.” 


Among the recommendations presented in the mes- 
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sage was that in our present economic problems greater 
attention be given to the needs of the handicapped 
racial groups, that interracial committees be developed 
in all communities where members of more than one 
race reside, that special efforts be directed to marshal- 
ing public opinion against lynching and that the 
churches “‘should study their own policies as regards 
the members of different racial groups and seek to 
break down barriers of discrimination within their 
own organizations.” 

The material prepared for Race Relations Sunday 


may be secured at 5 cents per packet, $3.50 per hun- 
dred, from the Federal Council of Churches. 


—_———P o eee _ —___- 


Moving-Day Comes for Evangelical Refugees at Harbin 


EFUGEES! Few words have a more poign- 
ant meaning, familiar though this one has be- 
come since the commencement of the World 

War over seventeen years ago. Always it conjures 
up the bitterness of leaving one’s native land, homes 
abandoned, families broken up and scattered, hard- 
ships and danger. Spontaneously, our sympathies go 
out to the unfortunate victims of invasion, flood, or 
other disaster, when they appeal for help to find new 
homes. Respect and admiration are added to pity 
when the refugees have left their homes of their own 
choice. 

They could have compromised, those seventeen hun- 
dred-odd Evangelicals who fled from Soviet Russia 
to Manchuria, a year or more ago, taking a desperate 
chance of surviving the long trek across Asia, in the 
hope that somehow they would reach North or South 
America, to start over again, to reconstruct their 
family and religious life far from 


have accepted, pro forma, the re- 
strictive requirements of the Soviet 
government, and let their children 
grow up as pagans. But they didn’t ; 
they left everything and got out. 
They were pursued clear to the 
Chinese frontier by the hatred of the 
governing clique. One group of 
several families was just preparing 
to cross the Amur River, when the 
Soviet cavalry patrol caught up with 
them. To turn back, meant death; 


scrambled into boats and pushed off. 
Rifle shots killed two people and 
wounded others; one boat was hit 


below the water line and began to fill. The survivors 
reached the opposite shore, almost more dead than 
alive. 


Nor were the troubles of the refugees over when 
they reached Manchuria. Bandits plundered them of 
their last resources in money or other valuables, and 
they were stranded in various towns and villages far 
inland, hundreds of miles from the coast. Gradually, 
relief agencies brought them to Harbin, and there they 
were crowded together to wait for a chance to emi- 
grate. Every now and then a new contingent would 
arrive from Hulin or some other distant border town. 
Recently, news has come that fifty-five Evangelicals 
are being cared for at the Roman Catholic mission at 
Sin Kiang, Kuldja, in Thibet. They have been there 
for months, but so backward are the means of com- 
munication that word of their whereabouts has just 
reached Harbin. Meanwhile, both the United States 


MAKING A HOME IN THE “CHACO” 
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and Canada had put up barriers to further immigra- 
tion, so that the unhappy refugees were left without 
a place to go, and no means of getting there if a 
refuge were offered. 

However, once their plight was known, Christian 
benevolence began to rouse itself on their behalf. The 
denominational relief agencies raised funds among 
their own constituency, and a joint relief committee 
was formed at Harbin itself under the auspices of the 
American and German consuls. As soon as the appeal 
for help reached Dr. Keller, the director of the Cen- 
tral Bureau for Relief of. the Evangelical Churches of 
_ Europe, he sent word to the American Office to start 
things going at this end. As a result, $2,500 were 
sent by the Bureau to Harbin for disbursement by 
the Joint Committee there, and $10,000 were raised 
toward the cost of transportation and settlement. The 
fact that “notice to vacate” was given to the refugees 
by the head of the military police at Harbin helped 
to spur relief action, and the outbreak of hostilities in 
Manchuria added a further impetus. 

As is pretty generally known by this time, the refu- 
gees belong to various creeds, including a few Cath- 
olics, but predominantly they are Lutherans and 
Mennonites. Plans for the former group are not yet 
definite. For a long time the Lutheran authorities 
in the U. S. hoped that they would be able to keep 
their people in Manchuria until they could be settled 
in Canada, a few families at a time, but the ultimatum 
to get them out of Harbin by March 1 has upset 
that arrangement, because conditions in Canada do 
not permit of immigration at the present time. Austra- 
lia and Brazil are being considered, and in the mean- 
time both the Nansen Refugee Commission and the 
Central Bureau for Relief have been asked to es 
on behalf of the Lutheran contingent. 


The Mennonites, however, are ready to move, and 
the first three hundred and fifty will start for Paraguay 
early in February. Their goal is the Paraguayan 
“Chaco,” a healthy prairie region in western Paraguay, 
where twenty-five Mennonite villages already exist. 
The climate has proved to be healthy, and the earlier 
colonists have done remarkably well, especially when 
one considers that most of them had no other backing 
than was given them by the Mennonite Colonization 
Bureau. The twelve villages that were settled in 1930 
are already almost self-supporting. As it takes not 
less than $175 per person to bring the colonists over 
to Paraguay and sustain them for the first year while 
they are getting a start, the total cost of the migration 
comes pretty high, and the Mennonite Central Com- 
mittee have been working like beavers to raise the 
necessary funds. They are ready to take to Paraguay 
any of the other refugees who may choose to throw 
in their lot with the Mennonites. The charter granted 
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by the Paraguayan government is most liberal, and 
the presence of the earlier settlers insures a friendly 
reception. In fact, shelters, wells, and clearings will 
await the new colonists when they arrive. 


What it must mean to the refugees, so long cooped 
up in their cramped quarters at Harbin, after all they 
have gone through, to see at last the doors of hope 
swing open, and to glimpse the promise of a new life 
beyond—that can be left to the imagination. Much 
hardship and privation and hard pioneer work lie 
before them, but there is also religious freedom, and 
the hope for peace. 

Antonia H. FRoENDT 


ee 
BECAUSE OF THy GREAT BOUNTY 


Because I have been given much, 
I, too, shall give; 

Because of Thy great bounty, Lord, 
Each day I live. 

I shall divide my gifts from Thee 
With every brother that I see 

Who has the need of help from me. 


Because I have been sheltered, fed, 


By Thy good care, 
I cannot see another’s lack 
And I not share 
My glowing fire, my loaf of bread, 
My roof’s shelter overhead, 
That he, too, may be comforted. 


Because love has been lavished so 
Upon me, Lord, 
A wealth I know that was not meant 
For me to hoard, 
I shall give love to those in need, 
The cold and hungry clothe and feed, 
Thus shall I show my thanks indeed. 


Grace Nott CrowELi 
PERSONAL Reticion No. 32 


Reprints of above quotation furnished to any who 
care to use as correspondence enclosures. Address 
FEDERAL CoUNCIL BULLETIN, 105 East 22d Street, New - 
York. Indicate how many copies desired; order by num- 
ber and enclose 50c. for 50, $1.00 per C., $7.00 per M. 
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Protestants, Catholics, Jews in Joint Statement 
on Unemployment 


(As Approved by the Executive Committee of the Federal Council of Churches, Philadelphia, 
December 4, 1931.) 


6G HE Commission on the Church and Social 
i Service of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, the Social 

Action Department of the National Catholic Welfare 
‘Conference and the Social Justice Commission of the 
Central Conference of American Rabbis heartily com- 
mend the movement for relief of the victims of un- 
employment and feel assured that all faiths may be 
counted upon for generous support of unemployment 
relief this winter as in the past. But at the same 


time they, express their conviction that relief is not 


enough. The very assistance of church forces in im- 
mediate relief measures makes increasingly imperative 
their moral duty to challenge the social injustices which 


_have made relief necessary. We must recognize that 


the community relief plans as at present proposed, or 
even supplementary federal appropriations which it 
seems to us will be needed to meet the problem of 
unemployment, are in effect nothing but a temporary 
dole—a palliative, not a solution. Such relief is in 
fact grossly inadequate to prevent tragic demoraliza- 


tion of individual and family life. 


“Employment is the only cure for unemployment. 
Yet the bald fact remains that regardless of whatever 
improvement may occur in general business conditions 
we are entering the third winter of severe unemploy- 
ment without seeing put into actual operation any 
statesmanlike or constructive program to provide work 
for any but a small minority of the idle. 

“We believe that immediate and adequate appropria- 
tions should be made available by national as well as 
local governments for such needed and useful public 
works as road construction, development of parks, 
elimination of grade crossings, flood control projects, 
reforestation, and the clearing of slum areas in our 
cities. If such a governmental program be under- 
taken now we will face the months that lie ahead with 
prospects of work for a large number of the unem- 
ployed and consequently increased purchasing power 
which would stimulate all business. The economic 
wisdom of this proposal has been attested by leading 
economists. 

“We note with satisfaction the tendency to institute 
a shorter work day and week, without reduction in 
wages, in the effort to solve the problem of tech- 
nological unemployment. 

“Society’s responsibilitity for the preservation of 
human values in industrial life makes the prin- 


ciple of social insurance, particularly insurance against 
unemployment and want in old age, an indispensable 
part of sound social policy and the most self-respecting 
form of relief. We protest against the misleading 
use of the word ‘dole’ to describe systems of unem- 
ployment insurance. 

“We affirm our belief in the necessity of a more 
equitable distribution of wealth and income which 
would increase purchasing power and tend to balance 
production and consumption. We, therefore, partic- 
ularly deplore indiscriminate wage cuts at this time as 
socially unjust and tending to intensify bitterness and 
industrial unrest, and still further to lower the pur- 
chasing power of the masses. 

“We hold that it is now time that the engineering 
principle of planning which has been so successfully 
introduced into individual factories should be extended 
to the control of entire industries and of industry in 
general. The suggestions made by Mr. Gerard Swope 
are a welcome indication of the awareness of some of 
our industrial leaders of the necessity for some kind 
of economic planning. Participation of labor through 
representatives of their own choosing and an equitable 
distribution of wealth and income should be incor- 
porated in any form of national planning and control. 

“The principle of cooperative planning must be ex- 
tended also to world economic relations, including bal- 
ances of production, consumption, and exchange, ac- 
cess to raw materials, questions of tariffs, movement 
of gold, intergovernmental war debts and the economic 
waste of armaments. 

“Unemployment is so devastating in its physical, 
mental and moral consequences that the present con- 
ditions constitute to our mind a national and inter- 
national emergency which calls for courageous social 
action and the adoption of heroic measures adequate 
to the gravity of the situation.” 


Mr. Van KirK ON THE RaDIO 


On January 20, the day when the American delega- 
tion to the World Conference on Disarmament sailed 
for Geneva, Rev. Walter W. Van Kirk, Associate 
Secretary of the Federal Council’s Commission on 
International Justice and Goodwill, gave a radio ad- 
dress interpreting the issues at stake in the coming 
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conference. Fifteen leading stations were included 
in the network of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany over which Mr. Van Kirk’s address was given. 
The address was one in a series arranged under the 
auspices of the Interorganization Council on Disarma- 
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ment, which is made up of representatives of about 
forty organizations working in behalf of reduction of | 
armaments. 

The two speakers succeeding Mr. Van Kirk are to 
be Miss Ruth Morgan and Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt. — 


Death Takes Dr. Gordon from Brooklyn Federation 


r \HE sudden death of Rev. 
Frederick M. Gordon, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the 

Brooklyn Federation of Churches, 
on January 18, means an irrepa- 
rable loss to all the churches of that 
city and especially to the remark- 
able cooperative movement which 
they had developed under Dr. Gor- 
don’s leadership. 

Dr. Gordon’s death followed an 
operation for a stomach ailment at 
the Methodist Hospital in Brook- 
lyn. The operation was compli- 
cated by a weakness of. the heart 
believed to have been accentuated 
by overwork in connection with 
the responsibilities of his office. 

As the executive of the Brooklyn Federation of 
Churches, Dr. Gordon had been one of the leading 
figures in the religious life of the city for more than 
a decade, being personally known in all of the 370 
Protestant churches in Brooklyn. His death occurred 
on the eleventh anniversary of his election to the 
leadership of the church federation, which was organ- 
ized in 1921 and which has never had any other execu- 
tive except Dr. Gordon. 


Home Missions Leaders Urge Fuller Cooperation 


the Home Missions Council, which was held 

in Toronto, Canada, January 4-6, focused 
attention upon some of the most important issues in 
Christian work in America today. That the resources 
of all the denominational boards have been seriously 
impaired by the economic depression was recognized, 
together with the need for an enlargement of work. 
The necessity for an increase in cooperative planning, 
and even in joint administration, was pointed out. The 
successful experience in holding continuation con- 
ferences in the Middle West and the Far West during 
recent months, interpreting the significance of the great 
Home Missions Congress in Washington a year ago, 


r NHE FINDINGS of the Annual Meeting of 


FREDERICK M. GORDON 


In the circles of charitable, so- 
cial and philanthropic work Dr. 
Gordon was almost as well known 
as among church groups. Indeed, 
there was hardly a movement in 
behalf of the religious and social 
welfare of the city with which he ~ 
was not intimately associated. He 
was General Secretary of the 
Brooklyn City Missions Society, 
chaplain of the Brooklyn City 
Prisons, President of the Brooklyn 
Neighborhood Association and a 
director of many other organiza- 
tions, including the Brooklyn Boy 
Scouts, the Boys’ Club and the 
Sunday School Union. 

Born in Virginia fifty-two years ago, Dr. Gordon 
was educated at Bethany College, West Virginia. His 
experience in the pastorate was gained in the Christian 
Church at Knoxville, Pa., and later in the Flatbush 
Christian Church, Brooklyn. While a pastor in 
Brooklyn, his ability and his wide interest in the Chris- 
tian life of the city as a whole led to his unanimous 
selection as the first executive of the Federation of 
Churches when it was formed in 1921. 
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was regarded as calling for a still more extensive and 
intensive educational program along these lines. 

An advance in comity among the denominational 
boards was indicated as one of the most urgently 
needed developments, and provision was made for a 
more effective procedure in dealing with the increas- 
ing number of comity cases calling for adjustment 
after local efforts have failed. It was agreed that 
there should be a sub-committee on comity, represent- 
ing the Home Missions Council and the Council of 
Women for Home Missions, which shall meet regu- 
larly at least three times a year and to which shall 
be referred all cases of comity which may be presented 
from the field. Authorization was given to this sul 
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committee on comity to deliver an advisory judgment 
after a careful review of the facts, it being understood 
that any party affected by any such judgment may, if 
so desired, make an appeal to the annual meeting of 
the two Councils. The major emphasis, however, was 
laid upon securing comity adjustments within city, 
state and regional areas, the committee on comity being 
expected to deal only with such cases as cannot be 
settled locally. 


It was proposed that “The Five-Year Program of 
Survey and Adjustment,” which was launched at the 
beginning of 1928, should be extended beyond the 
period originally contemplated, and that a check-up 
conference on the conditions disclosed and the results 
secured should be held, probably in January, 1934. 


Commendation was given to the movement for the 
larger cooperative parish as a means of meeting the 
“new conditions confronting the rural church and 
securing a more competent rural ministry. 

In the Spanish-speaking work, also, the need for 
a larger cooperation was felt, and a recommendation 
was adopted that the boards working in Cuba make a 
further study of the possibility of larger cooperation, 


4 | SHE 39th Annual Foreign Missions Confer- 
ence met at Atlantic City, January 12-15, with 
an attendance of over 250 board secretaries, 

missionaries, and nationals from Africa, China and 

India. Under the circumstances, any meeting of re- 

sponsible officials in the world enterprise of Christ 

would be serious. The mood of the meeting was not 
defeatist: it was full of a quiet determination to face 
difficulties and find the way through them. 

There was more thoughtfulness and more practical 
suggestiveness in the deliberations than would be pos- 
sible without the use of the technique which the com- 
“mittee of arrangements had very wisely adopted. The 

four themes of the sessions were treated in the main 

by the round-table method applied in a unique man- 

‘ner. There was a real table—it was oblong—on the 

platform. Around it sat the group of leaders who 

had been thinking particularly of the matter under 
discussion. They carried on a spirited conversation 
around the table for an hour or more while the rest 
of the conference listened. That kept the discussion 

“from becoming irrelevant, and insured well-considered 

statements by those taking part rather than the usual 

“ot shots.” Later the larger group of delegates en- 

j gaged in free discussion on the same subject. under a 

competent leader. 
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especially in the organization of a union theological 
seminary. 

Appreciation was expressed for the new measures 
adopted by the National Government in behalf of the 
welfare of the Indians. Missionary study during the 
coming year is to center around the work among the 
Indians. 

In the interest of justice to the natives of Aiaska, 
the Home Missions Council and the Council of Women 
for Home Missions joined in petitioning the Secretary 
of the Interior to use all his influence to protect the 
Eskimos in their ownership of reindeer herds. It 
was urged that in the interest of such protection there 
should be an absolute separation between the herds 
belonging to the Eskimos and those which had been 
acquired by the white commercial interests. 

A resolution on world peace expressed the judgment 
that “war is irredeemably and wholly wrong” and 
commended the stand taken by the President of the 
United States against the enlargement of our military 
forces and in behalf of a decrease of armaments. The 
resolution further urged upon the Government of the 
United States “the necessity of immediate cooperation 
with and full membership in the World Court and 
the League of Nations.” 


Leaders of World Christianity in Conference 


Thus the minds of the men and women present 
grappled vigorously with such questions as these: 
“How best may foreign money be expended in the 
mission field so as to build up a truly self-supporting 
and indigenous Church?” “What kind of missionaries 
should be sent out now and how should they be se- 
lected, trained and adjusted to their tasks?” “How 
may the Christian forces address themselves to the 
problem of rural life in the great ‘mission lands’?” © 
“What is the next step in increasing the value of Chris- 
tian higher education in India?” 

With such questions, a flexible method, the abolition 
of the traditional platform technique, and a mood of 
serious urgency, it is not surprising that the people 
responsible for the expenditure of more than $37,- 
000,000 annually in foreign missions should make 
good use of the opportunity for consultation. All 
the more so when one knows that such leaders as the 
following participated: Dr. Oscar Buck of Drew; 
Dr. T. Z. Koo, Secretary of the World Student Chris- 
tian Federation; Professor P. C. Hsu of Yenching 
University ; Vice-Principal S. J. Theodore of Madras 
Christian College; Dr. William Axling of Tokyo; 
Dr. Javabu of Africa; Miss Mabel Carney of Teach- 
ers College; Dean Mann of Cornell; Basil Mathews; 
President Kenyon L. Butterfield; Dr. D. J. Fleming; 
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Dr. John R. Mott; Dr. Alden Clark; Dr. A. L. Warn- 
shuis and Dr. J. Lovell Murray. 

The conference finds its greatest effectiveness 
through the stimulation of ideas and their clarifica- 
tion through shared experience. Some of the ideas 
which were brought before the group are worthy of 
note. Greater unity in the work is increasingly im- 
perative: Might not the Conference itself, instead 
of denominational boards, commission missionaries? 
Or might National Councils of Churches in China, 
India, etc., be the responsible commissioning bodies? 

The hampering effects of institutionalism must be 
overcome and personalities liberated for the deeper 
interpretation of Christ through intimate contacts with 
individuals. The emphasis of the future should be 
more on quality than quantity. Since the Orient loves 
to go on pilgrimages, one outstanding demonstration 
of Christian education anywhere in the Orient would 
attract wide attention and influence the future through 
the impression it could make on individuals. Foreign 
money should be spent more for religious education 
than for evangelism: since the most effective evangel- 
ism is the un-subsidized indigenous work of the 
nationals operating in their own ways and on a self- 
supporting basis. What the Orient wants is more 
missionaries like the best of those it has now. Simpler 
living and closer identification with the common people 
are imperative for all Christian workers, but most im- 
portant for the educated nationals. This is an age of 
psychology and not theology; therefore let the mission- 
ary undertaking be interpreted to college students and 
to church members from the point of view of what 
it aims to do and does for the liberation of per- 
sonality. 

The Conference elected Dr. sPslia). Lerrigo as ite 
chairman for the coming year, and among other actions 
set up a strong committee to restudy its own organiza- 
tion and functions in the light of changing conditions. 
It will not forget the suggestion of Basil Mathews 
that Christian leaders today may be perplexed but not 
despairing. Out of present perplexities met in the 
spirit of Christ will come the victories of tomorrow. 


Dr. Cadman Honored by King 


of Sweden 


[: BEHALF of His Majesty, the King of Sweden, 


the Swedish Consul General in New York, Hon. 

O. H. Lamm, decorated Dr. S. Parkes Cadman 

as Commander of the Royal Order of Vasa, on Jan- 

uary 15. The award was made at a luncheon at the 

Hotel Roosevelt, presided over by Dr. Fred B. Smith 

and attended by a large group of both clerical and lay 
leaders in the churches of many denominations. 

In conferring the decoration, Mr. Lamm paid a 

glowing tribute to Dr. Cadman’s services in behalf of 
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world peace, especially 
through his connection 
with the Universal | 
Christian Council for 
Life and Work, which — 
grew out of the fa- 
mous Ecumenical 
Conference at Stock- 
holm in 1925. 

The chief address — 
was made by Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick, who emphasized 
the critical nature of — 
the movement j3fors 
world peace. In vivid 
words he _ described 
the terrible catastrophe which the World War had 
been and the still more terrible effects of another 
war if it should come. Michael Williams, the Cath- 
olic editor of the Commonweal, and Rabbi Stephen 
S. Wise of the Free Synagogue, New York, brought 
greetings to Dr. Cadman and bore testimony to his 
influence as reaching far beyond the bounds of the 
Protestant group. 

In his response, Dr. Cadman modestly interpreted 
the award as being conferred, not in recognition of 
himself or anything which he had personally done, 
but of what the church forces of America have done 
and are doing in behalf of international understand- 
ing and world peace. He referred with special appre- 
ciation to the late Archbishop Sdderblom of Sweden 
as one who had put the whole world in his debt by 
his leadership in the universal Life and Work move- 
ment. 

The program was broadcast over WEAF and a 
network of associated stations. 

The luncheon was tendered by the American Sec- | 
tion of the World Alliance for International Friend- 
ship through the Churches. 


S. PARKES CADMAN 


New EDITIon oF IDEALS OF LOVE AND 
MARRIAGE 


The demand for the pamphlet entitled “Ideals of 
Love and Marriage,” which was prepared by the Fed- 
eral Council’s Committee on Marriage and the Home 
and first issued two years ago, has been so large and 
so continuous that a revised edition is now being 
brought out. A special binding for use of pastors for 
presentation at the time of marriage will be a feature 
of the new edition. While no important changes of 
substance have been made, the document has been 
revised in various minor ways as a result of the careful 
study which has been going on since the first edition 
was printed. 
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CHINA 


In spite of all the political turmoil in China today, 

the ravages of flood and famine, and the agitations 
for communism, there is heartening evidence that the 
Christian movement continues to hold its own and 
even to make quiet advance. The accompanying 
photograph, made available by Dr. A. R. Kepler, the 
General Secretary of the Church of Christ in China, 
the united body which represents a combination of 
the forces of many denominations, shows a group of 
thirteen Chinese who were ordained to the Christian 
ministry at the recent organization of the Hwapei 
(North China) Synod of the Church of Christ. The 
‘thirteen seated are the men who received ordination. 
‘The eight standing are the General Assembly’s Com- 
‘mittee who took part in the ordination service. 
Of those standing, the fourth from the right is 
‘Dr. C. Y. Cheng, the Moderator of the General As- 
sembly of the Church of Christ in China, whose 
“presence in America earlier in the year was an inspira- 
tion to all who heard him. 


In the front row, the second from the right is Rev. 
Chen Tze-Kao, the outstanding leader in the Northern 
‘China Synod. The circumstances leading to his or- 
dination constitute an interesting story. Although he 
had been for several years an evangelist, he had not 
been ordained as a clergyman. When, however, he 
observed the rising tide of communism and saw that 
where the communist clashed with the Church it was 
the ordained minister who was in greatest danger, 
| Mr. Chen Tze-Kao considered this a challenge which 
he could not escape. He sought ordination because he 
felt the desire to share any danger which his col- 
leagues might be called upon to face. 
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NEWLY ORDAINED CHINESE MINISTERS 
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News from the Churches of Other Lands 


THE PHILIPPINES 

The National Christian Council of the Philippines 
has launched a unique educational service, headed by 
Dr. Frank C. Laubach, one of the leading missionaries 
in the Islands. As preliminary to an effort to eliminate 
illiteracy, Dr. Laubach has spent nearly two years 
experimenting on ntethods, and has at last perfected 
a system which is reported to produce amazing results. 
Hundreds of illiterates have learned to read in less 
than an hour and it is said that one who desires to 
teach the method in his own dialect can master its 
essentials in fifteen minutes. About 300 are reported 
to have done so in the Institutes recently conducted 
by Dr. Laubach in various parts of the Islands. 

This movement against illiteracy is reported to be 
spreading like wild fire, more than 23,000 persons 
having learned to read in the last eight months and 
300 voluntary teachers now having a monthly average 
of 3,000 new pupils. Dr. Laubach has spent recent 
weeks training teachers and forming the phonetic keys 
and charts for the various dialects. 

This remarkable undertaking in the Philippines is 
an impressive illustration of the service rendered to 
backward peoples by the Christian missionary move- 
ment. 


FRENCH Pray For DISARMAMENT 
CONFERENCE 

Not in America alone, but in many other parts of 
the world, are church members uniting in prayer for 
the Geneva Conference on Disarmament, as is illus- 
trated by the action of the French Protestant Federa- 
tion. In a message to fellow-Christians throughout 
the world, the Federation requests them to pray “as 
never before” for the Conference, declaring that “to 
avoid the worst of catastrophes there must be loyal 
cooperation of all peoples.’”’ The statement emphasized 
the view, in the name of the French Protestant 
Churches, that “organization for peace and consequent 
limitation or reduction of armaments” are “insep- 
arably allied.” 

The executive secretary of the French Protestant 
Federation, Dr. André Monod, is well known to many 
churchmen of the United States. 


Special Book Offer 

As the result of a special arrangement with the 
publishers, the volume entitled “Securing Christian 
Leaders for Tomorrow” by Rev. Samuel McCrea 
Cavert, General Secretary of the Federal Council, is 
now offered to readers of the BULLETIN at seventy- 
five cents per copy, which is exactly one-half the list 
price. 
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Churches Pray for Disarmament Conference 


r | NHE Executive Committee of the Federal 
Council of the Churches, at its annual meeting 
at Philadelphia, authorized a Call to Prayer 

in the interest of the Disarmament Conference. While 
it is too early to comment in full on the observance of 
this Day of Prayer, the indications were that many 
churches in the United States, and also in other lands, 
would use this occasion to invoke’the blessing of God 
upon the conference at Geneva. 

The text of the Call to Prayer, as sent out by the 
Commission on International -Justice and: Goodwill, 
follows: 

“The Disarmament Conference convenes, after years 
of preparation, at a time of grave anxiety. Many 
serious problems are facing the nations and their 
leaders. The spirit of unrest, of distress and in many 
places almost of despair, grips the life of the world 
and causes profound misgivings for the future. 

“The great need of the world today is a deepening 
of the spiritual and moral life of the peoples and 
earnest devotion to truth, righteousness and brotherli- 
ness. These are the primary essentials for individual, 
for national and for international welfare. Every 
vexing question confronting the peoples of the world 
needs to be brought to the bar of righteous judgment 
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and to be dealt with by methods of justice and goodwill. 

“The nations have renounced war as an instrument: 
of national policy. The time has come for them to 
set themselves with all seriousness and determination 
to renounce the implements of war. 

“Whence is this spirit to come if not from Above— 
from the source of all spiritual life? How can this 
spirit arise unless millions of earnest souls open their | 
hearts and minds to the Divine will and pour out 
their prayers and their hopes before the Universal 
Father for His guidance and blessing? 

“The Federal Council of the Churches thereford 
appeals to the churches of the United States to join 
with men of prayer in this and other lands in united 
intercession to God on the Sabbath Day preceding 
the opening of what may,.under His blessing, be an 
epoch-making Conference. 

“Let us pray that the creative spirit of God may 
move among the peoples and may guide their leaders 
in the Conference at Geneva, that unselfish motives 
and wise counsels may prevail. Let us pray that we 
as a nation may be zealous to know and to do God’s 
will in our relations with other nations and to take 
our full part in bringing in the day when war shall 
be no more.” 


ALLIED FORCES IN MIDST OF CAMPAIGN 


HE Allied Forces for Prohibition, under the 
direction of Dr. Daniel A. Poling, is now en- 
gaged in carrying on a series of meetings from 
coast to coast and from Canada to Mexico, designed 
to awaken wider support of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment as well as to rally those who already believe in 
prohibition. Since September, public meetings have 
been held in 114 cities of the country. .It is expected 
that, before the campaign closes in June, 587 cities 
will have been visited. Over 70 requests have come 
in from cities that were not on the schedule. 

The group of speakers, in addition to Dr. Poling, 
includes Colonel Raymond Robins, the well-known 
social economist, Robert C. Ropp, Chairman of Allied 
Youth, Mrs. J. Rushmore Patterson, Chairman of 
Allied Women, Dr. Ira Lambuth, Citizenship Super- 
intendent of the International Society of Christian 
Endeavor, Olive W. Stewart, Vice-Chairman of the 
Allied Forces, and Miss Norma C. Brown, Secretary 
of Allied Forces. 

The headquarters are at 419 Fourth Avenue, where 
Allied News, a weekly organ devoted to promoting 
the interests of the campaign, is published. 

It is the announced purpose of the Allied Forces to 


reach people who are now bewildered and confused 
upon the subject of prohibition. They specifically 
state that they want to take the question out of partisan” 
politics—and even out of the churches in any organiza- 
tional sense—into the general field of good citizenship 
and the best interests of America. The sponsors of 
the campaign include outstanding business men. ‘ 

Speaking on January 13 at a luncheon of three hun- 
dred men at the Hotel Commodore, New York, Dr. 
Poling said: 

“We do not believe that all of the good people are 
on our side! We recognize a deep-seated difference 
of opinion. It is our purpose to go forward in this 
campaign promoting goodwill in the discussion of a 
great public question. The issue itself must be ee 
in the open with the facts. 

“We do not believe that prohibition is the oiilyh 
issue. We do not believe that men and parties should 
be elected to office merely because they favor the 
Eighteenth Amendment. 

“We are not satisfied with condinaiet as they no 
exist and with present-day enforcement. But we dc 
believe that prohibition at its worst is vastly bett 
than license ever was at its. best.” 
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Miss Seesholtz Comes to Council of Women 


foe tl 
A Annual 
Meeting 

of the Council of 
Women for 
Home Missions 
in Toronto, Can- 
ada, January 4- 
6, 1932, Miss 
Anne Seesholtz 
-was elected as 
the new Execu- 
tive Secretary, 
succeeding Miss 
Prorence |. 
Quinlan, who re- 
2 tired last March. 

Miss Seesholtz brings to the position exceptional 
training and experience. After having received the 


ANNE SEESHOLTZ 


| 'B.A. degree from Western Reserve University and 
| the M.A. from Columbia University, she spent some 


time as a Graduate Exchange Student in Theology in 
Marburg, Germany, studying under a_ fellowship 


_awarded by the Institute of International Education. 


mcil’s 


Her practical experience includes eight years teach- 
ing history and mathematics in Canton High School, 
which was combined with volunteer church work with 
young people, and several years in educational and 
girls’ work for the Y. W. C. A. in Washington, D. C., 
and in city and student associations of Pennsylvania, 
Delaware and Maryland. This was followed by work 
with the National Student Christian movements in 
this country and in China, and later in the Education 
and Research Division of the National Board of the 
Y. W. C. A. with particular responsibility for religious 
education. 

Miss Seesholtz has had a special interest in inter- 
national and interracial understanding, and her expe- 
rience in both Europe and Asia has qualified her for 
most valuable leadership along these lines. Recently 
she was a member of the Fact-Finding Commis- 
sion for China of the Laymen’s Foreign Missions 
Inquiry. 

With the completion in January of her work for a 
Ph.D. degree at Columbia University in the history 
and philosophy of religion, she assumed on February 
1 her new duties with the Council of Women for - 
Home Missions. 


AFRICAN LEADER HONORED 


LUNCHEON in honor of Professor D. D. T. 

Jabavu of the South African Native College, 

Fort Hare, Cape Province, was given on Jan- 
uary 13, under the joint auspices of the Federal Coun- 
Commissions on International Justice and 
Goodwill and on the Church and Race Relations. 


Professor Jabavu is one of the virile native African 


leaders and is now rendering signal interracial service 
in South Africa through interpretations of native 


mind and life to the white population. His trip to 


_the United States is in connection with the great 


Student Volunteer Convention held in Buffalo. 
Professor Jabavu spoke, in part, as follows: “The 
African people are not as barbarous as they are said 


_ to be. We are more responsive to obedience, law and 


order than many primitive peoples. We are mindful, 


too, of our social obligations. We are not burdened 
with an excess of rich people. 


We have a certain 
general level of possessions. None are rich, none 
starve. Those who have share with those who have 
nothing. If an individual has more cattle than he 


‘needs he sends his excess live stock to his needy 


neighbor: » Nor is there any interest charged for this 
service. It may well be that Africa has something to 
offer England and America when it comes to the 


_ philosophy and practice of sharing. Western civiliza- 


. 


tion is lop-sided. A few have the great bulk of wealth 
while a considerable mass of the people are living in 
actual want. 

“An intensive study of African primitive society 
might unearth the secret of how man can get rid of 
wars. We are not, as among tribes, cursed with tariff 
barriers. We are not always trying to crowd the 
other fellow out. We live a simple life, but this sim- 
plicity is our social salvation.” 

Dr. Sidney L. Gulick presided at the luncheon, and 
the guest speaker was — 
presented by George 
EK. Haynes. Dr. R. R. 
Moton, President of 
Tuskegee Institute, 
Walter White, Secre- 
tary of the National 
Association for the 
Advancement of Col- 
ored People, and C. 
H. Tobias, of the Na- 
tional Council of the 
eV BC. AY .were 
among the Negro 
leaders present on 
this occasion. 


PROFESSOR D. D. T. JABAVU 
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Foreign Service of Y.M.C. A. and Y. W.C. A. Surveyed 


son, Executive Secretary of the Federal Coun- 

cil’s Department of Research and Education, 
a comprehensive survey of the entire overseas work 
of the Young Men’s and the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations of the United States and Canada 
has just been completed. The results are made avail- 
able in an elaborate volume of 425 pages published 
by the International Survey Committee, 419 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, under the auspices of which the 
survey was made. 


| NDER the direction of Dr. F. Ernest John- 


The survey was undertaken at the request of the 
two Associations for the. purpose of shedding light 
upon their future program and policies in the thirty 
countries where they are at work. In order to secure 
the most unbiased study, the Associations requested 
the formation of an independent survey committee 
which should have complete freedom. The committee 
thus created had Professor Daniel J. Fleming of 
Union Theological Seminary as its Chairman, Dean 
William F. Russell of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, as Vice-Chairman, and William M. Kings- 
ley of the United States Trust Company as Treasurer. 

Dr. Johnson and his able colleagues spent about a 
year in the study of their respective fields, working 
with “survey commissions” which were set up in the 
respective countries to direct the study nationally, and 
another year in extensive analysis and discussion of 
the materials brought out by the survey on the field. 

The general outcome of the survey, while dealing 
candidly with various difficulties and criticisms, is to 
attach the highest importance to the foreign work of 
the two Associations as natural and necessary ex- 


pressions of the very genius of the Associations as” 
Christian movements with world outlook. . 

The Christian Associations are defined as “essen- 
tially and irreducibly fellowships for the development 
of personality in young men and young women, boys 
and girls, in accord with a Christian character ideal, 
central in which is that presented in the personality | 
of Jesus.” . 

It is urged that all the diverse tasks carried on by 
the Associations along physical, social, vocational and 
educational lines should be tested by the extent to — 
which they minister to the central purpose of the | 
Associations as character-building fellowships. 

The report has a wider interest than that which 
attaches to the Christian Associations themselves, be- — 
cause it focuses attention upon the whole question of — 
the propriety of one culture offering its values, in- — 
cluding those of religion, to another culture. Testi-— 
mony is borne to the essential soundness of the prin- 
ciples which have guided the American Associations 
in their effort to build up autonomous national move- 
ments in the several foreign countries. 

Among the questions which the survey feels de- 
mand reconsideration by the governing boards of the 
Associations is whether in some cases a material equip- 
ment and consequent heavy administrative burdens 
have not been developed in excess of the normal re- 
sources of the country, and whether the most effective 
educational processes have not sometimes been sacri- 
ficed to promotional interests. 

The primary emphasis for the future is placed on 
the quality of leadership. 


National Conference of Protestants, Catholics, Jews 


IVE HUNDRED religious leaders—Catholic, 

Jew and Protestant—will convene in Washing- 

ton, March 7-9, 1932, to discuss the theme, “Re- 
ligious Liberty and Mutual Understanding,” it has 
been announced by the National Conference of Jews 
and Christians. 

The time, place and theme of the national seminar 
of leaders were chosen because of the Washington 
Bi-Centennial Celebration, which the nation will begin 
on February 22, 1932. The original suggestion that 
this seminar be held came from Michael Williams, a 
leading Catholic layman, editor of The Commonweal. 

Addresses will be made by Hon. Newton D. Baker 
of Cleveland, Rt. Rev. James E. Freeman of Wash- 
ington, Roger W. Straus of New York, and Professor 
Carlton J. H. Hayes of Columbia University. Other 


speakers will be Professor Evarts B. Greene, recently — 
President of the American Historical Association, on 
“The American Experience with Religious Freedom” ; 


‘and Dr. Cyrus Adler, President of the American Jew- 


ish Committee, on “A Minority Group Views the 
American Religious Scene.’ 

Professor William H. Kilpatrick of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, will be the chairman of the 
round-table’ discussions of the seminar. A large group 
of specialists in religious education and the social 
sciences will assist. 

Printed programs are available from the office of — 
the National Conference, 289 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. A data book, which is being edited by 
social scientists, educators, and religious leaders for — 
use at the seminar, soon will be ready for distribution. 
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indissolubly bound one to another, but 
there is also a sense in which they must 
be distinguished and dealt with each by 
itself. 


In the Realm of Convictions 


First of all, the message of Christian- 
ity to the individual in the realm of his 
convictions. There rises at once. to the 
mind that glorious verse in the first chap- 
ter of Mark, from which Dr. Buttrick 
has taken the title of his inspiring book, 
“Jesus Came Preaching.” Preaching 
what? “Preaching the Good News of 
the Kingdom of God and saying, ‘The 
time is fulfilled and the Kingdom of God 
is at hand. Change your minds and be- 
' lieve the Good News.’” What He came 
' preaching was literally just that—Change 
your minds and believe the Good News. 
‘ We should start just where Jesus began, 
' with the message to the individual in the 
' realm of his convictions. It is the duty 
of the individual to discern and declare 
' the authentic Gospel. For my part I do 
‘not know any authentic Gospel except 
| that of the New Testament or, if you 
_prefer, of the Christian Church of the 
| first two centuries. This latter way of 
putting it clears away at once the ques- 
tions that trouble some regarding New 
Testament criticism. When one speaks 
_ of the authentic Gospel of the first two 
centuries, we transcend these questions. 
It cannot be disputed that the New Testa- 
ment and the literature following it show 
‘what the early Church believed, what 
that Church lived for and was willing 
to die for. It was that Gospel that pre- 
_yailed. And the first business of the 
individual today is to discern and to de- 
clare, to hold and to be held by that 
' Gospel. That early authentic Gospel, the 
good news of what God had done, is still 
the Gospel. It is good news of what 
God does, by His approach to man, by 
' His loving work of redemption. Our 
Gospel is not a human quest, nor can any 
psychological interpretation of religion as 
development from the social. process be 
; substituted for it. There is only one 
Gospel, and that is the Gospel of the New 
| Testament to which the historic faith of 
the Church has clung and whose ever 
‘clearer and richer understanding is the 
‘only quest we know. 

Many versions of Christianity are of- 
fered today; it is rather hard, however, 
to find in all these versions any that did 

not exist also in those two first centuries. 
And there are few attacks made now on 
Christianity that were not made then. 
There could not be a more wholesome 
“thing for a man to do than to go back 
and read the early literature of Chris- 
tianity, for and against, and note the 
questions of the first two centuries of 
' the Christian era. He will see how the 
very problems we are confronted with 
today confronted also those churches. 
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And, after all, the only Christianity that 
prevailed then and came down to us was 
the one that rejected those diverse views 
of the Gospel seventeen hundred years 
ago. 

There are no doubt many who have 
changed their minds about the Gospel 
but they cannot change the Gospel nor 
substitute for it their changed minds. 
Even in the case of the Bible when one 
says, “I have changed my mind about 
it,’ one is tempted to reply, “Yes? But 
has it had occasion to change its mind. 
about you? Or are you still the kind 
of man it describes and for whom its 
message is unchanging?” 

Are not, then, the thoughts of men to 
change? ‘Indeed, thank God, they are. 
There is ever more light to break forth, 
as John Robinson said. But it is there 
or it could not break forth. Jesus Christ 
and His Gospel are the same yesterday, 
today and forever. But we are not the 
same and He and His Gospel are- not 
what we hold them to be unless the ful- 
ness of the Godhead is in Him and the 


fulness of God’s grace in it. And of 
that infinite fulness there is to be an 
eternal increase of discovery. It is the 


duty of the individual Christian man to 
hold immovably to the authentic Gospel 
and to grow unceasingly not from it but 
in it, in the knowledge of God and of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 


Convictions in the Economic and 
Social Realm 


It is the duty of the individual in the 
realm of his convictions today to deal 
honestly and faithfully with regard to 
the economic implications of the Gospel, 
where the Gospel makes its impact on 
the man’s own daily life. And of course 
that is in the matter of his possessions, 
his attitude toward personal property. 

Now for my part I do not believe that 
there can be any adequate development 
of personality or any sure sanction of 
personal liberty without the right of pri- 
vate property. Wherever in the world 
the Communistic principle has come into 
force, there liberty is dead, and the free- 
dom of the individual does not exist. 
That in reality is the issue between us 
and Russia today. It is not the issue be- 
tween capitalism and communism; it is 
the issue between despotism and liberty. 

Of course there are limits to the right 
of private property. We have such limits 
now in every country. The one question 
is how far such limitations are right and 
necessary and how they can be imposed 
for the maximum good without losing 
the principle of freedom. The difference 
between us and Russia is that in this 
land we can argue the question of prop- 
erty to our hearts’ content. Anybody is 
free here in this country to defend com- 
munism and attack capitalism and to seek 
change by peaceful evolutionary processes. 
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That is not true in Russia. Nobody is 
free there to attack the Communistic 
system. But both there and here in the 
matter of the application of the Gospel 
to human possessions we are a long way 
from the economic implications of, the 
teachings of our Lord Jesus Christ as 
Ruskin and Maurice and Scott Holland 
began to discern them. We have not 
here come into the mind of Christ in our 
convictions. 


It is the duty of the individual to face 
the great issues of human relationships 
today in the matter of race and national- 
ity. Here also there are Christian con- 
victions which need to be discerned and 
declared and which we must be prepared 
to pay the price of holding and preaching. 


The Gospel is the Gospel of peace. What 
is the price of peace today? One won- 
ders whether the duty of the individual 
is not something way beyond what most 
of us have been prepared, as yet, to pay 
the price of? J can explain my own 
conviction by saying that I never was a 
pacifist—I do not believe that it is wrong 
to use force against wrong. I believe in 
a national police force, and an interna- 
tional police force, and I know that it 
will take a long time for us to extricate 
ourselves from the economic entangle- 
ments of the armament system. But 
when you have said all that, must not 
one go on if he holds the Gospel (or 
even if he is held by common sense) to 
reject the old and fallacious defense of 
the whole armament idea? No war was 
ever prevented by armaments. They are 
a perpetual threat of war. Every war 
that has been prevented has been pre- 
vented in spite of armaments. Arma- 
ments stand in the way, as always, of 
the establishment of the peaceful agen- 
cies and processes for the settlement of 
disputes. They are a vast economic waste 
and an intolerable human burden. All 
talk of canceling war debts and repara- 
tions ought to be inseparably bound to 
the requirement of the reduction and 
destruction of armaments. The future 
belongs to the nation which first has the 
courage to rid itself of this load. Have 


we yet reached this Christian conviction? 

Once let us resolve to hold the convic- 
tion of the Gospel message to individual 
life, and we must go one step beyond, 
and help by our own faith and love to 
contribute the needed hope to our despair- 
ing age, which cannot be found elsewhere 
than in the fundamental convictions of 
the Christian Gospel. In a notable book, 
“England the Unknown Isle,” Paul 
Cohen-Portheim takes, on the whole, an 
optimistic view of the English people, 
but he well-nigh despairs of our genera- 
tion. “The idea,” says he, “of moral 
responsibility of the individual for his 
actions has declined, if it has not alto- 
gether dissolved, and even the concept of 
the unity of the personality is called in 
question. These old-established concep- 
tions—the order of society, moral ideas, 
the responsibility of the individual, have 
begun to wabble. Nothing is secure, and 
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there is nothing over which one can get 
excited.” Who but Christians any longer 
have any hope? We believe in God work- 
ing in history, governing the world, se- 
cure and steadfast, “abiding faithful’ be- 
hind all the wreckage and despair of the 
world. Portheim has nothing to say of 
this. It is possible only to those who hold 
fast to the Christian conviction, the con- 
viction of the God of hope who fills men 
with all joy and peace in believing. 


In the Realm of Character 


Second, as to the message of the Gos- 
pel to the individual in the realm of his 
character. 1 put convictions ahead of 
character deliberately. There is a great 
deal of cheap talk today about the futility 
of a man’s opinions. How often we hear 
Emerson’s trite saying, “What you are 
speaks so loud I cannot hear what you 
say” quoted as though it implied that a 
man’s acts and character were all that 
mattered and that what he believed was 
of small account. In the long run men 
are going to be what they think. Na- 
tions have been, in the long run of his- 
tory, what their belief determined. No 
doubt a man’s character helps to determine 
his convictions. But in the long process it 
is convictions which determine character. 

It surely is going to be so in the 
Christian individual. Whoever holds that 
conception of the Gospel of which I have 
been speaking will be molded by it. It 
will breed in him a humble joy. There 
could hardly be a less Christian concep- 
tion than the idea of salvation by char- 
acter. One who can hold that idea has 
either a very inadequate notion of what 
Christian character is or a wholly falla- 
cious confidence in himself. The Gospel 
is the radical deflation of all pride and 
self-satisfaction. It produces character 
that is lowly in its own mind, and glad 
in its confidence in the adequate grace 
and power of God. It was this joy in 
God which gave Christianity such per- 
suasiveness at the beginning. Christian- 
ity was powerful in the world in those 
first two centuries by the power of these 
two things: on the one hand, the clarity 
of its thought about God, and, on the 
other hand, the vivacity of its joy. Our 
present-day Christianity is weak from 
conceit and from its want of joy. 

The Christian conviction ought to 
produce also fearlessness and freedom. It 
made martyrs of men nineteen hundred 
years ago; it will make martyrs of them 
again if need be, unafraid and undefeat- 
able in the way of right and duty. We 
still need to be men not only of humble 
joy but also of fearless liberty. 

We need to get back into individual 
character also the old balance of peace 
and calm and patience that was never 
restless, that knew that everything was 
in the hands of God. Henry Dwight 
Sedgwick makes this appeal, as I cannot, 

a “Pro Vita Monastica,” calling us back 
to the great values that have been lost, 
of meditation and prayer and peace, of 
rested souls that know where to go away 
from fret and littleness, into God’s calm 
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and strength. He holds that every human 
life fails immeasurably that does not 
come back again and again literally to 
the ground, and grow flowers and feel 
the earth from which he sprang. I came 
back this summer from a month’s work 
in a garden, to New York and it was a 
wrench to fit again into that atmosphere, 
born of the present economic conditions 
of unrest and insecurity. I said to a 
little group of friends that for the 
moment at least it seemed to me that I 
was like an alien. The earth in which I 
had been toiling was so steady and peace- 
ful and sure. Its seedtime and harvest 
were unvarying, not fickle with trade and 
stock markets and exchange. We have 
got to find again, says the Gospel of the 
God who made the earth, God’s security, 
with time and poise and rest. 

We have, furthermore, to bring into 
individual character the old veracities. 
It is easier to be religious than it is to 
be veracious. It is no uncommon sight 
to see religion and ethics divorced today. 
And there is no peril against which each 
of us needs more to be on guard. We 
see all around us, sometimes even within 
our churches, methods designed to accom- 
plish good that are ethically defective 
and unveracious. 


In the Realm of Conduct 


Last I would speak of the message of 
the Gospel in the realm of conduct. What 
a comfort it is—when we get confused 
by these problems of conviction and 
character, discouraged by our weakness 
and failure and the fruitlessness of our 
efforts—to fall back on the homeliness 
of daily duty, to realize how much there 
is of nourishment, of wisdom and 
strength in the faithful fulfilment of the 
relationships of every day. In another 
of F. W. Robertson’s great sermons the 
preacher deals with the clarifying and 
confirming power of firm adhesion, in 
the midst of doubt and confusion, to the 
fundamental fidelities of common life. 
“Tf there be no God and no future state, 
yet even then it is better to be generous 
than selfish, better to be chaste than 
licentious, better to be true than false, 
better to be brave than to be a coward. 
Blessed beyond all earthly blessedness is 
the man who in the tempestuous darkness 
of the soul has dared to hold fast to 
these venerable landmarks. Thrice 
blessed is he who when all is drear and 
cheerless within and without has 
absolutely clung to moral good. Thrice 
blessed because his night will pass into 
clear bright day.” Wihen there is war, 
confusion and smoke, still a man has these 
fundamentals on which he can stand. He 
can do his duty humbly, simply, day by 
day, and obey the Gospel in his homely 
contacts with men and women. There 
are a great many problems that are 
never going to be solved, otherwise. 

How otherwise, for example, will we 
solve the race problem? A man will make 
no contribution whatever by orations or 
programs or theories or resolutions to 
the solution of the race problem who will 
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not behave according to the Gospel with 
individual men and women of other races. 

When the Gospel invades a man’s life 
it concerns itself with his daily problems, 
shows him how to bear his own burden 
with no noise and at the same time to 
lift the burdens of others, how in his 
common conduct he can and must behave 
according to the mind of Christ. For 
illustration, I single out only two aspects 
of that mind for us—simplicity and love. 

It is in the first of these regards. 
perhaps that we have something to learn ° 
from Mr. Gandhi. His doctrine of non-— 
resistance seems to many rather political 
than spiritual or moral, and his religion 
is thin compared with the New Testa-. 
ment. But we have a lesson to learn 
from him with regard to simplicity. In-— 
deed one of the first fruitages of the 
cultivation of the inner life is the lessen-— 
ing of life’s burdens and complexities. 
That is not an original idea with Mr. 
Gandhi. Thoreau, the secularist, and St. 
Francis of Assisi, the saint, practiced it. 
And we need to learn, in whatever school 
we can, the old lesson of simplicity which 
we have lost and to get rid of our un- 
necessary load. 

And we need to subject all human con- 
duct to the true Christian principle of 
love. Love is not a remote and trans- 
cendental sentiment. It is the principle 
of the true socialization of all human 
conduct and action. And a yast deal of 
our conduct and action is utterly self- 
regarding alone. Let me take the home- 
liest possible negative illustration. Two 
years ago thousands of acres of one of 
our most beautiful forest reserves were 
destroyed by fire. The cause was the 
purely anti-social act of a passing auto- 
mobilist who had heedlessly thrown out 
a cigarette stub into the dry leaves by 
the roadside. I am not criticizing the 
man for smoking cigarettes but I am 
saying that his self-indulgence had atro- 
phied his sense of social consequence and 
that he was not acting in love. No doubt 
he had no thought of the harm he might 
do to others. Records indicate that 10 
per cent of the fire losses in New York 
last year were caused by smokers just 
like this man. And this is only a nega-4 
tive illustration. 

On the positive side what would not 
love do if it really broke loose to 
remake the world! ‘How much there 
is of our conduct that we never think 
of at all in terms of its hindering 
or helping the whole social well-being, 
great areas to which the essential law 
of love has not been applied. The indi- 
vidual forgets that there is no sheer and 
complete individualism of conduct or 
privilege. All of us are bound in with 
all. And the individual must act so that 
his law of conduct might be generalized 
and made a universal rule. 

“Change your minds,” said our Lotdal 
“the Kingdom of God is at hand.” And, 
after all, that is where the whole secret 
lies. When on Armistice Day, t thirteen 
years ago, the great struggle came to a 
conclusion, what had happened?  Gun- 
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_ pened inside the minds of men. 
months from now these dark shadows 
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» intolerance and enmity. 


' administration, etc. 
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powder had not lost its explosiveness. 
Whe materials for war had not vanished. 
But something had happened inside the 
minds of men, and the tumult ceased, 
- the guns stopped. Three years ago an 
economic disaster came upon us. Where 
had it come from? Cattle were not 
destroyed by pests, the railroads were not 
annihilated; all the tangible wealth of 
the world was here, just as it had been 
before. Yet billions of wealth had dis- 
appeared, because something had hap- 
So many 


will have gone by. Why? Not because 
_ we will have discovered more gold mines 
or raised more cattle or had better crops, 
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but because something will have happened 
inside the minds of men. We will return 
to the fundamentals of the Gospel. “The 
Kingdom of God is at hand; change your 
minds.” 

Jesus came preaching the Gospel to 
men, humble fishermen, they heard the 
good news and followed Him, and the 
Kingdom of God drew near. This is the 
world’s need. The Gospel does not end 
with individuals, but it begins with them. 
Its message today is first of all to us as 
persons and through us tto the whole life 
to which we belong and which belongs to 
God. Do we want the Kingdom of God 
to come nearer now? Let us change our 
minds and believe the Gospel! 


7 Whither in Local Church Cooperation? 


(Continued from page IT) 


open broad and wide to the denomina- 
tional procession. Cooperation must in- 


| sinuate itself into chance gaps in the 
' denominational order, or must creep in 
_ through cracks and crevices. 
t not deny that a very genuine spiritual 


One need 


unity of sorts may coincide with very 
limited cooperation. One may be very 
clear that such cooperation as we have 
is a vast gain over the bad old days of 
The facts re- 
main that not one thing in a hundred, 
perhaps not one in a thousand, which the 
“now separate religious bodies will do to- 
gether in the united church of the future 
is done together now. 

Whether or not one believes that there 


is ever to be a visibly united church we 


are presumably interested in some ad- 
_ vance beyond the present situation. What 
are the most probable and promising 


_ lines of advance? 


It would be advance in one sense to 


' increase the sort of thing which is now 


already being done; bring more churches 
into federation, do more things coopera- 
‘tively, broaden local inter-church pro- 
grams, spend more money under joint 
Keep adding along 
these lines up to a point which gives us 


a cooperative situation radically different 


in magnitude, in scope and in power. Do 


‘all this, but do not introduce any new 
[ principle of action. 


This suggests one 
line of advance. Call it the pragmatic 
line. 
' But advance in cooperation might fol- 
low another path, more adventurous and 
prophetic. Besides going further it might 
at the same time go deeper. It might 
seek out new principles of cooperative 
association and action which would bring 
the church nearer to the heart’s desire 
of inclusive brotherhood. Putting the 
issue in the most familiar terms of dis- 
cussion, the local cooperative movement 
now limits itself to the field of the 
church’s life and work. It might begin 
to reach over into the fields of faith and 
order. Vast sections of the church main- 
tain that the simplest forms of coopera- 


tion involve these profounder issues. One 
who is looking for hopeful lines of ad- 
vance must at least consider the, possi- 
bility that this opinion is right. For the 
moment, however, it will be better to 
focus attention on pragmatic advance, 
advance without change of principles. 


Conditions of Advance 


Four conditions, in the writer’s opinion, 
must be realized before significant ad- 
vance in the status of cooperation will 
be possible over any path. 

(1) Permanent areas of cooperative 
action must be determined upon. They 
must be definitely assigned to federation 
initiative and administration so that their 
cooperative responsibility in the assigned 
areas takes precedence over denomina- 
tional responsibility. 

This will be in sharp contrast to the 
present situation in which there is no 
agreement from city to city as to what 
constitutes the field of federation; scraps 
only of cooperative work are done, in 
many areas and without uniformity; and 
the denominations avoid permanent com- 
mitments even as to the scraps. 

As it is at present, the cooperative 
movement loses today what it gained 
yesterday. How often has one watched 
some phase of cooperative work develop 
under federation auspices. It is devel- 
oped to a point of strength so as to make 
its maintenance denominationally profit- 
able. Then it is suddenly withdrawn 
from cooperative hands. One could cite, 
for example, training schools of religious 
education in more than one city. 

But if there is to be permanent advance 
over the cooperative path, even on pres- 
ent lines, what is put into cooperative 
hands must stay there, at least until it 
has been thoroughly demonstrated that 
denominational ends cannot be well 
served thereby. The presumption must 
be in favor of continued cooperative 
action; not as at present in favor of 
reversion to denominational action as soon 
as anyone happens to conclude that that 
is the more advantageous way. 
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(2) If cooperation is to advance, de- 
cisions involving interdenominational re- 
lations must not be made without public 
discussion. How do denominations now 
get into particular cooperative relation- 
ships? Answer: By the administrative 
action of some church authority. How 
do they get out of any particular coopera- 
tive relation? Answer: In exactly the 
same way. One of the outstanding facts 
of the last quarter-century in the sphere 
of organized religion is the growth of 
bureaucracy in the churches. This has 
been quite as marked in churches pro- 
fessing the congregational form of 
government as in those with more cen- 
tralized policies. The denominational ex- 
tension agencies have steadily risen in 
power and control of resources until they 
have become, in Dr. Charles Gilkey’s 
phrase, “the bottle necks of the denomina- 
tional situation.” In or out, everything 
has to pass through them. 

The public discussion of denominational 
issues has been correspondingly reduced. 
An analysis, over a period of about a 
year and a half, of the contents of some 
thirty denominational organs reveals a 
surprising dearth of educative exchange 
of opinion in which there is any wide 
participation by the rank and file even 
of the clergy. The study of the com- 
mittee system of church federations, 
made by the Institute of Social and Re- 
ligious Research, shows how definitely 
the machinery gravitates to the hands of 
a few official personages. Denomina- 
tional decisions, quite as much as inter- 
denominational, ought to be based on 
more thorough-going democratic proc- 
esses. 

To wait upon the slower pace of these 
processes might be to defer the definite 
assignment of an enlarged field of the 
cooperative movement; but it would in- 
sure that the decision once reached could 
not be lightly or arbitrarily set aside. It 
is far easier, of course, for the church 
federation secretary to cultivate the de- 
nominational executive to the point that 
the two settle matters over the lunch 
table. The genuine path of advance is 
the longer way round, but one who walks 
to its end really arrives—as one does 
not always do under existing methods. 

(3) If there is to be real advance in 
cooperation, local cooperative programs 
must become more independent of nation- 
al promotional formulas and campaign 
schedules. Like any mass production, 
centralized promotional methods have 
proved enormously effective in turning 
out their products in the shape of schemes 
and programs. But have they not some- 
times been produced without regard for 
demand or for the capacity of local com- 
munities to consume their plans? At this 
point again it is quite as much in the 
interest of denominational as of inter- 
denominational health that compulsion 
should rest upon localities to make their 
own plans and settle their own issues; 
and from the interdenominational stand- 
point the need is imperative. No con- 
tinuous and effective program can be 
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carried out unless the cooperating forces 
are free from the bondage of the denom- 
inational goosestep, and unless they are 
at liberty to recognize their paramount 
right and obligation to harmonize and 
unify their own local programs in fields 
of responsibility assigned to them in 
whole or in part. 

(4) If there is to be lasting advance, 
it should go without saying that there 
must be large and permanent financial 
commitments to cooperative enterprises. 
Invested funds and properties are among 
the strongest defenses of the status quo. 
Equally they would be among the greatest 
stabilizers of the new status. It is ob- 
viously useless to turn over fields of re- 
sponsibility to federations without giving 
them financial resources. Without re- 
sources somewhat proportionate to what 
it would cost the denominations to do 
the work separately they cannot possibly 
serve the ultimate interests of the denom- 
inational churches adequately—which is 
what they have undertaken to do. 


Strategic Lines of Advance 


Granted, however, that the four condi- 
tions enumerated are realized, advance is 
possible. The particular path which it 
should take will naturally vary from 
community to community. 

The most fruitful general lines of ad- 
vance would seem to be to strengthen 
comity, to unify the control of church 
social work, and to systematize religious 
education on an interchurch basis. 

(1) Comity would most naturally be 
strengthened by the codification of the 
rules and precedents developed by a quar- 
ter of a century of experience; by the 
re-affirmation by denominations not of 
the general theory, but of the more spe- 
cific principles underlying these current 
definite agreements; by the voluntary 
strengthening of the obligation to submit 
differences to comity action and in the 
writer’s opinion by the setting up of a 
system of referees whose decisions shall 
be legally binding upon parties which 
voluntarily agree to submit cases to them. 
All this is comity in the negative sense. 
Positive comity implies the specific plan- 
ning of the religious occupancy of the 
community by the federated forces so 
that the strength of each is utilized to 
the peak of its ability. 

(2) Unifying the control of church 
social work would mean that this large 
and increasing body of institutions and 
activities would be operated from a com- 
mon viewpoint with technically accept- 
able standards, and be properly adjusted 
as part of the total social resources of 
the community. Negatively, the denom- 
inations would have to cease to use social 
work as an instrument of sectarian policy 
whereby human needs are served partly 
for the purpose of building up the church. 
The present economic crisis has revealed 
afresh great uncertainty as to the church’s 
place in social work and exceeding feeble- 
ness of its resources compared with the 
magnitude of the challenge. Here is a 
most suitable field for joint effort—but 
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one greatly needing unification and ad- 


‘justment to the total processes of com- 


munity welfare. 

(3) The systematizing of religious ed- 
ucation (after religious education is 
taken seriously by any community) must 
mean a great advance over the present 
average performance in the field, both 
on the technical side and in the areas of 
public relations. Concretely, this means 
that a great deal more skill and money 
must be put into the field. If they are 
not, the stronger denominations will be 
greatly tempted to pull off and operate 
their own religious education agencies 
with better standards and on ampler 
financial bases. But this is not the solu- 
tion. All the denominations put together 
will be pressed to provide the brains and 
finances necessary to operate a commu- 
nity-wide plan of religious education in 
the modern sense. 

Such advance as has been sketched 
would look like business to the business 
man. In the field of religious education, 
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it would look to the educator like educa- 
tion. In the field of social work it woul 
look to the specialist like the fulfilmen 
of real social responsibility. In the field 
of comity between denominations i 
would look to the judge and the lawyer 
like a serious attempt to achieve equity. 

For the world is not to be convince 
by generalizations of the church’s serious 
concern for unity. It is to be convinced 
only when in one area after another,, 
which the world understands and in) 
which it has its own sense of right and 
justice, the church begins to satisfy these 
ideals in particularly convincing ways. — 

By the same token the church could! 
no longer forget or ignore a cooperative 
movement on such a scale and taken with 
such seriousness. The denominations! 
would respect a federation of such mag- 
nitude to which such responsibilities had 
been committed and might in time be 
proud of it as their own creation and 
as the expression of their own better 
selves. 


INTRODUCING Dr. JEssE M. BADER 


the Churches of Christ in America 

(which has called Jesse M. Bader to 
the service of its Commission on Evangel- 
ism) need to know what manner of man 
he is. I, his friend of many years’ stand- 
ing, a brother in his church and one who 
has been very closely associated with him 
in the enterprises of the Disciples of 
Christ, undertake the pleasant privilege 
of introducing him, without his knowl- 
edge or consent. 

Dr. Bader came into prominence in our 
brotherhood while pastor of a church he 
built and helped make great at Atchison, 
Kans. His first notable evangelistic 
effort, known as an “Each One Win One” 
campaign, was conducted there. Later 
our Kansas Board asked him to attempt 
a similar undertaking among the several 
hundred Disciples churches of the state. 
The success was so outstanding as to 
command the attention of our entire 
brotherhood. Service overseas as a chap- 
lain interrupted his evangelistic work at 
home, but with the close of the war and 
the assumption of a pastorate in Kansas 
City it was resumed. The writer loaned 
him a fully equipped office from which 
he conducted the first brotherhood-wide 
evangelistic campaign ever attempted by 
this body. Its success was phenomenal. 
He naturally came to be regarded as the 
evangelistic leader of the Disciples. The 
United Christian Missionary Society 
created a secretaryship especially for 
him. Convention after convention re- 
turned him to that office almost by ac- 
clamation. His work has been thoroughly 
constructive in every respect. 

Dr. Bader knows how to get along 
with people and get things done. Of 
late years he has combined a home mis- 
sions post with his work as head of our 
evangelistic undertakings. He is pains- 
taking and thorough in whatever he 
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undertakes. His program will be thor- 
oughly practical and workable. 

May I say also that Dr. Bader is a 
good preacher. He is just as practical 
in the pulpit as he is in a committee 
meeting or a gathering of workers. No 
church need hesitate to open its pulpit 
nor a convention its platform to him. He 
will not disappoint. The Disciples sent 
him around the world on an evangelistic 
tour. The Australians and the British 
were charmed by his magnetism and 
enthused over his suggestions. On that 
tour he conceived the idea of a world 
fellowship of the Disciples, which cul- 
minated in the first World Convention 
of this body, which was held in Wash- 
ington, in October, 1930, attended by 
delegates from thirty countries. He is the 
secretary of the continuing organization 
which plans to meet again in 1035 in 
England. 

This man Bader is fuller of ideas than 
a bag is of peanuts! His brain is a 
veritable card-index of plans, programs 
and ways of enlisting, teaching and fel- 
lowshiping new members of the King- 
dom of God. Above all, he is a manly 
Christian, without a habit to be ashamed 
of. He has a wife who is more charm- 
ing than himself in a personal way, and 
in his pastoral days was his able assistant. 
During his secretarial days she has been 
the assistant to metropolitan ministers in 
St. Louis and Indianapolis. 

The Disciples of Christ expected much 
of Dr. Bader. Over a long period of 
years we have not been disappointed. 
We have every reason to suggest that, 
given a fair degree of cooper ations 
American Protestantism will profit tre- 
mendously from ‘his administration o 
affairs committed to his hands and hear 
We unhesitatingly commend him to th 
Federal Council. FE, E. Expoorr 
Kansas City, Mo. a 
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News of Interdenominational Life and Work 


State-Wide Convocations 


in Session 


The months of January and February 
are the periods when many of the state- 
wide convocations of pastors of) all de- 
nominations are being held, as outlined 
in the November BuLtuetin. The great 
pastors’ convention of Ohio, which has 
a history of twelve years behind it, met 
in Cleveland, January 18-21, with a most 


impressive program of speakers, discus- 


' Des Moines. 
‘Professor Arthur E. Holt, of the Chicago 


sing the general theme, “Christianity and 
the Social Crisis.” The second annual 
ministers’ convocation of Nebraska met 
in Elastings, January 1-13. _ In Jowa, 
a state-wide convocation of ministers was 
held for the first time, January II-13, in 
The two chief leaders were 


Theological Seminary, who gave a series 
of three addresses, and Paul Hutchin- 
son, of the Christian Century, who gave 


two. 


The third annual convocation of Illinois 
ministers will be held in Springfield, 
February 1-3, the general theme being 
“The Old-Evangel in a New Day.” The 
New York State Pastors’ Conference 
assembles in Syracuse, February 1-3. 


A fuller interpretation of the several 


“ convocations and their programs may be 


‘munity. 


expected in a later issue of the BULLETIN. 


Baltimore Plans 
for Interracial Understanding 


In Baltimore, about 250 people, drawn 
from both the white and the colored 
races, spent December 11 considering to- 
gether the racial problems of the com- 
The principal addresses were 
made by Dr. George E. Haynes, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Federal Council’s 
Commission on Race Relations; Miss 
Nannie Burroughs, President of the 


_ National Training School for Women 
and Children; Dr. Kelly Miller, of How- 


ard University, and Canon Anson Phelps 
Stokes of the Washington Cathedral. 

Sectional groups studied economic 
problems, educational opportunities and 
community relations. 

In the course of the discussions and 
studies, it was found that the educational 
opportunities for the Negro children in 


_ Baltimore are practically as good as for 


an inquiry as to the feasibility of replac-. 


white children, but that this is not true 
in the counties of Maryland. It was 
urged that the equalization of teachers’ 
salaries, which now obtains in Baltimore, 
should be extended throughout the state. 
Another recommendation was a call for 


ing dilapidated, congested neighborhoods, 
which are a menace to morals and health, 
by inexpensive modern houses that would 
be available to wage-earners of limited 
means. A strong protest was made 


against the “Jim-Crow” laws of the state. 
It was recommended that on all boards 
concerned with services for the citizens 
there should be adequate representation 
from the Negro race. 


A complete record of the addresses and 
discussions is being prepared by the Bal- 
timore Federation of Churches, under 
whose auspices the institute was held. 


February 12 as 
World Day of Prayer 


In accordance with a custom reaching 
back for many years, the Council of 
Women for Home Missions and the 
Federation of \Woman’s Boards of For- 
eign Missions of North America are 
again uniting in furthering the observance 
of a World Day of Prayer. The date 
for 1932 is February 12. It is expected 
that the day will be observed in nearly 
fifty countries. 


The program for this year was written 
by Miss Helen Tupper, a teacher in the 
Isabella Thoburn College in India, who 
has incorporated into the program the 
deep devotional spirit of the Indian 
Christians. 


Materials for the observance may be 
secured by writing to the Council of 
Women for Home Missions, 105 East 
22nd Street, New York, or to the Fed- 
eration of Woman’s Boards of Foreign 
Missions, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Urges New Drive 
Against Child Labor 


Speaking before the recent conference 
on unemployment, held at the Hotel 
Hamilton in Washington, James Myers, 
Industrial Secretary of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches, took the ground that 
“any intelligent social planning will sug- 
gest at once the elimination of child 
labor which at present is depriving heads 
of families of jobs.” He pointed out 
that the 1930 census shows more than 
three million children out of school, many 
of whom are in direct competition with 
adults for employment. He pointed out 
that no states in our Union, except Ohio 
and Montana, have yet adopted standards 
which would prevent children up to six- 
teen from being gainfully employed. 

‘With regard to the wide differences in 
the standards of the various states, Mr. 
Myers further said: 

“T wsed to feel sorry for the manu- 
facturers of Massachusetts and other 
states who complain so bitterly about the 
unfair competition of some Southern 
states whose child labor laws are lower. 
I find it hard to feel sorry for them 
any longer, since they have so far re- 
jected their only chance of effectively 
standardizing child labor legislation by 


their failure to approve of the federal 
child labor amendment. 

“The area of stabilization will need to 
be still further enlarged to standardize 
child labor standards among competing 
industrial nations if those nations with 
the higher standards are not to be penal- 
ized. Of all nations the United States 
would perhaps benefit most by effective 
efforts to raise child labor standards the 
world over. Machinery has been pro- 
vided for such cooperative action through 
the International Labor Organization, 
connected with the League of Nations. 
Every industrial nation in the world is 
cooperating as a member of this body— 
except the United States and Russia.” 


Boy Scout Anniversary 


Boy Scout Week, which is scheduled 
for February 7-13, marks the twenty- 
second anniversary of the Boy Scout 
Movement in America. 

The aim of the Scout Movement, as 
is well known, is to inculcate character 
through appropriate activities, with spe- 
cial emphasis upon outdoor life. 

The Boy Scout Movement has become 
world-wide, being now carried on under 
the flags of forty-two different nations. 
In the great World Scout Jamboree of 
1929, nearly 50,000 Boy Scouts met to- 
gether from every corner of the earth. 
In 1933, a similar world gathering is to 
be held in Hungary. 

At the present time, there is a Scout 
population of more than two million. 
About 900,000 of these are in the United 
States. 


Chaplains Appreciate 
Help of General Committee 


On authorization of the General Com- 
mittee on Army and Navy Chaplains, the 
Chairman of the Committee, Bishop 
James E. Freeman, of Washington, re-- 
cently sent a letter to all the Protestant 
chaplains serving the men in Army and 
Navy, expressing the deep interest of 
the Committee in their work and en- 
couraging them in their difficult tasks. 
The replies which have come to Bishop. 
Freeman’s letter from chaplains of many 
denominations indicate that they have 
been much heartened by this evidence of 
the moral support which is being given 
their work. Typical of their response 
was the following reply from one of the 
chaplains : 


“We chaplains feel the need of sup- 
port from the interest and prayers of 
godly people, especially because the 
nature of our work robs us of the 
intimate contact with the organized 
Church which helps sustain civilian 
pastors.” 
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AMONG THE BEST NEW BOOKS 


The New Dimensions of 
Religion 


Tue New DIMENSIONS oF RELIGION. By 
Allyn K. Foster. Macmillan. $2.00. 


A Movern Tueism. By Minot Simons. 


The Beacon Press, Inc. $1.75. 

Tue Discovery oF Gop. By James H. 
Snowden. Macmillan. $2.00. 

Ways or Berievinc. By Miles H. 


Krumbine. Harper & Bros. $2.00. 


Has Science DiscovereD Gop? Edited 
by Edward H. Cotton. Crowell. $3.50. 
“Yrs, Bur—’ By Willard L. Sperry. 

Harper & Bros. $2.00. 

Dr. 
for these six volumes. Indeed, there is 
striking similarity among current re- 
ligious publications in the effort to adjust 
religious thinking to modern science and 
the resultant thought of the day. One 
discovers two outstanding characteristics, 
even when they are not stated, the reac- 
tion against materialistic and humanistic 
tendencies and the effort to reveal religion 
as inherent in humanity and the universe, 
with frequent emphasis on the reality of a 
religious empiricism corresponding to that 
of scientific knowledge. There is a com- 
mon desire to preserve or restore the 
validity of religion and more particularly 
of Christianity, by showing its reason- 
ableness in the new light of a modern 
knowledge which, rightly interpreted, 
substantiates Christian faith. 

Dr. Foster, from his long years spent 
among college youth, naturally writes 
with them in mind. Like the great scien- 
tist, Michael Pupin, he discovers spiritual 
energy in physical forces. He finds the 
recovery of religion “favored by the pre- 
vailing intellectual climate.” Religion is 
at home in our new universe. Both re- 
ligion and science have a new vocabulary. 
In the nature and the world of man, re- 
ligion is a “structural necessity” to full- 
ness of living, and the Christian religion 
itself may in some measure be stated in 
scientific terms. “Life and nature com- 
pose one vast sacrament, the outward 
and visible sign of an inward and spiri- 
tual grace.” “Belief in God as an all- 
enveloping, creative, sustaining spirit is 
but a step further than the belief of 
science in cosmic energy.” Dr. Foster 
avoids the exaggerations of pantheism 
and seeks “an intimate experience of 
God,” including all our life. Experience 
is the heart of all our science and of all 
our religion. The author is constantly 
striking in his definitions—“prayer is the 
outreach of the whole being for new 
sources of power,” “established science 
does not deny any of the cardinal truths 
of religion, such as God, prayer, redemp- 
tion, personality and conversion,” and in 
its light Christ shines as the way, the 
truth, and the life of men. “Christianity 
is not primarily a set of correct views; 


Foster’s title serves appropriately 
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it is not a system of philosophy, it is a 
way of life.’ To a wide reading of 
scientific learning Dr. Foster adds sim- 
plicity and aptness in his illustrations, 
clarity in his definitions, and his volume 
breathes the convincing note of ‘personal 
experience. 

Dr. Simons starts with Dr. Foster in 
his attitude toward modern science and 
seeks to set forth theistic principles which 
are consonant with scientific thinking. 
The author, or rather the preacher, for 
the volume is sermonic, calls it a “dy- 
namic theism,” his purpose being to help 
men to face religious problems by a 
“realistic approach.” He concedes values 
in religious humanism, regards it as a 
challenge to “traditional theism” calling 
for this more realistic approach to a 
theism which will help men today, in the 
form of “spiritual truths which can be 
verified in human experience.” While 
incomplete and fragmentary, the volume 
has flashes of persuasive idealism. 

Dr. Snowden also attempts “to cover 
the ground of theistic and Christian faith 
so as to realign the positions and restate 
the reasons for such faith in the light of 
modern knowledge.” He begins with the 
discovery of God through science, then 
through philosophy and religion, through 
Christ and finally in experience. He is 
scholarly but not scholastic and this vol- 
ume is well calculated to meet the needs 
of the average thinking layman. 

Miles Krumbine likewise seeks to 
counteract the skepticism and secularism 
of our time. Belief is essential to human 
living. This volume is not one of care- 
fully ordered thinking, and at points fails 
to make the needed distinction between 
“faith” and intellectual apprehension or 
acceptance. It contains frequent impres- 
sive passages which indicate the qualities 
that have made the author attractive as 
preacher and pastor, and his characteriza- 
tions of the spiritual needs of modern 
times are uttered in language that reaches 
the conscience. 

“Has Science Discovered God ?’”—here 
we have the reverse approach. While 
professional religionists seek to bring re- 
ligious thinking into accord with scientific 
discovery, science has been manifesting 
increasing interest in religion, not for 
the purpose of intellectually discrediting 
religion, but to show us that science is 
bringing new light on the subject. That 
science has constantly become less mate- 
rialistic there is no doubt, and religion 
has largely ceased to regard science as 
its enemy. The editor of this volume 
tells us that religion is being liberalized, 
philosophy humanized and science spiri- 
tualized. The contributing scientists num- 
ber sixteen, including such familiar 
names as Millikan, Eddington, Einstein, 
Julian Huxley, Jeans, Sir Oliver Lodge 
and Michael Pupin, the last telling us that 
the life and teaching of Jesus are the 
highest spiritual reality and that science 
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and religion supplement each other. 
Kirtley Mather goes so far as to assert 
that the great quest of science is God. 
It is especially interesting to note at 
points the subjective empirical trend of 
these writers rather than the theological 
or philosophical approach to religion: 

Dean Sperry’s sub-title is “The Bank-— 
ruptcy of Apologetics,” and he approaches 
his subject with an impatience quite in ~ 
contrast with the more persuasive tenor 
of the other volumes. The author doubts 
whether “any religion that has to be de- 
fended against the search for truth, 
wherever and however conducted, is 
worth professing and preserving.” “Re-— 
ligion may exist .to fulfill what men 
know; it does not exist to refute what 
they know.” 

Dean Sperry is just as unsparing in 
his treatment of modern liberalism as he 
is in his handling of traditional theology. 
It has completed the bankruptcy of apolo- 
getics by leading us into the wastes of 
humanism. “The humanists . . . are 
not prophets pointing to the 
dawn,” they are “trying to tie up the 
loose’ ends of liberal thought and to 
bring its affairs to something like a de- 
cent conclusion.” The author himself 
tells us that his own position is what he 
vaguely calls “illiberal liberalism.” His 
closing chapter, “The Place of Jesus in 
His Own Religion,” seems at points al- 
most Barthian in its discrediting of our 
historical knowledge of Jesus and would 
seem to make superfluous large portions 
of the New Testament, except as a purely 
historical study. At the same time his 
assertion that an adequate religious con- 
ception of Jesus as the Christ carries 
us far beyond this, leads one to wish 
that Dean Sperry had written this chap- 
ter with greater clarity and that he had 
begun constructively where he left off, 
in his apprehension of the Jesus Christ, 
without whom, as he says, he “can con- 
ceive of no Christianity.” The volume 
is one of those books best described as 
stimulating, and may be commended as 
starting our thinking processes rather 
than satisfying them. 

The six volumes as a whole constitute 
evidence that religious thought has not, 
to use Dean Sperry’s words, “gone bank- 
rupt.” 


Co Seas 


Twenty-One, By Erdman Harris. Ray 
Long and Richard R. Smith. $1.50. 


This is a splendid book to give to young 
people. Written by a young teacher who 
is hardly more than a decade away from 
twenty-one himself, it moves within the 
circle of youth’s interests, hopes and 
needs, and gives just the kind of inform 
tion needed to manage the business 
living wisely. It deals with physical 
educational, recreational, vocational, socia 
and religious problems—always sym 
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thetically and sanely. The style is ex- 
ceptionally brisk and readable, often mak- 
ing a strong appeal to the imagination. 


Helps to the Christian Life 


On Berne Ative. By Walter Russell 
Bowie. Scribner’s. $2.00. 

Sout Revertes. By Charles L. Goodell. 
Revell. $1.50. 

PRAYERS OF SABBATH ReverIEs. By 
Charles L. Goodell. Putnam’s. $1.25. 


Dr. Bowie is both serious and cheerful. 
He seeks to lift humanity above existence 
to the heights of real living. We are 
urged to be alive to nature, to human 
beings, to truth and the search for it, to 
poetry, art, and to the inviting mysteries 
of life, to God. 

Dr. Goodell’s radio sermons, here in 
printed form, touch the heart and reach 
the conscience. His range in reaching 
all the areas of human life and expe- 
\ rience is marvelous. There is a sense of 
person speaking to person and heart 
‘reaching out to heart, of strength going 
‘out to sustain human weakness, with a 
sympathetic understanding such as few 
preachers possess. Of all our radio min- 
isters, he is doubtless the most intimate 
with his congregation. 

Dr. Goodell’s prayers have the same 
characteristic simplicity and may be used 
by others without loss of the sense of 
reality. 


'Leonarp Bacon, A STATESMAN IN THE 

' CuHurcu. By Theodore Davenport 
Bacon. Edited by Benjamin W. Bacon. 
Yale University Press. $5.00. 


To those who have any interest in the 
important religious and political develop- 
ments in New England during the middle 
of the Nineteenth Century, this biography 
of the famous minister of New Haven’s 
First (Center) Church will have a strong 
appeal. 

It begins with the story of Bacon’s 
home-missionary father who was a 

.pioneer in Ohio and Michigan. It then 
traces the long career of the son, re- 
counting his education at Yale, his min- 
istry, and his manifold activities, which 
the author likens to the wide-spreading 
branches of a tree—since they were all 
related organically to his work in the 
Church. Much light is shed upon the 
slavery controversy, its relation to the life 
of Presbyterianism and Congregational- 
ism in particular and to the state of re- 
ligion generally. Illuminating comments 
on conscience and the state, on conditions 
at Yale, on the Andover controversy, on 
the development of the New England 
theology, on the growth of Congrega- 
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tional polity, and on the problem of alco- 
hol are to be found in these pages. 

Written in a flowing style, it is de- 
cidedly readable and is not too partisan 
to be stimulating. 
Kine Lecion. By Marcus Duffield. 

Jonathan Cape and Harrison Smith. 

$3.00. 

It is time for such a study as this 
when so eminent a spokesman as Gen- 
eral James G. Harbord tells the Legion- 
naires in convention that they should 
“take political leadership into their own 
hands and assume the responsibility of 
shaping their country’s policies, both for- 
eign and domestic.” 

This volume. should be thoughtfully 
pondered by those responsible for the 
administration of the American Legion 
and perhaps more especially by its 
thoughtful members who have at times 
permitted irresponsible leadership and 
have failed to restrain its misguided 
spokesmen and others who have presumed 
to act in its name and behalf. 


Tue Mysticism or PAUL THE APOSTLE. 
By Albert Schweitzer. Henry Holt & 
Co. $3.00. 

This volume was written by this great 
scholar, artist and Christian physician 
while he was preparing to goon his third 
visit to his hospital in equatorial Africa. 

A work of profound learning, in some 
of its main essentials agreeing with Frank 
C. Porter’s “The Mind of Christ in 
Paul,” but at quite wide variance in its 
treatment of Paul’s eschatology and 
Paul’s use of it. 


Conpucrt Hasits or Boy Scouts. By 
Henry P. Fairchild. Boy Scouts of 
America. $.10. 


This careful study reaches the con- 
clusion that Scouts as a whole are with- 
out question higher in character that non- 
Scouts; although this may or may not be 
accounted for by the fact that they are 
Scouts, who as a whole are a selected 
group. The study will be informing to 
all interested in boy life, and particularly 
so to those responsible for boy activities, 
such as scouting. That very much at 
least of the superiority of Scouts to non- 
Scouts is due to scout training is obvious. 


IN SUNNY ITALY. 
Walter 


SouTHERN Baptists 
By George Braxton Taylor. 
Neale. $2.00. 

Tells chiefly of the inception and prog- 
ress of missionary work in Italy, but also 
conveys unusual information on life in 
Italy. 


Tue Brere. An American Translation. 
Edited by J. M. Powis Smith and Ed- 
gar J. Goodspeed. University of 
Chicago Press. $3.50. 

A painstaking colloquial translation, in 
which several scholars have collaborated, 
valuable as an aid to study. But let us 
hope that ministers will not misuse it by 
adopting it in services of worship. 
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Your BEST Assurance 
of BETTER Reading 
Cokesbury GOOD Books 


SOCIAL PROGRESS AND 
CHRISTIAN 
IDEALS 


This book should be in every minister’s and layman’s 
library—it stimulates thinking. The responsibilities 
of the Church in bettering the social order are fully 
postulated. It points out the contributions of Chris- 
tianity to social progress, the obstacles now encoun- 
tered and attempts a prediction of the outcome, $2.25 


PRESENT-DAY SUMMONS 
TO THE WORLD 


By Myers, King, Taylor 
and Jensen. 


By Dr. John R. Mott 


MISSION OF —a veteran mission- 
CHRISTIANITY SR tg of great 


“The breadth of outlook, the world-embracing survey, 
the planning for the future, the sense of urgent crisis, 
and its hopefulness make this a notable book. é 
It is remarkably clear and fearless, unquestionably 
progressive and it puts succinctly and forcefully the 
situation the world around as one of our greatest 
Christian statesmen envisages it,’’ says Prof. Ken- 
neth S. Latourette. $2.50 


STUDIES IN 
RELIGIOUS Edited by Philip H. Lotz 
EDUCATION and L. W. Grawtartl: 


education up-to-date. “A most 
usable collection of the selected writings of Hart- 
shorne, Munro, Winchester, and others, arranged to 
exemplify the trend of thinking in this field. { Al- 
though designed for students the book has great 
value for general reference in its field and brings 
together for the first time in such brief compass the 
quintessence of modern teaching on the history, aims, 
motivation, content, materials, agencies, opportunities, 
and problems of religious education. { There is a 
very full bibliography, directory of agencies and in- 
dex.’’—Religious Book Club Bulletin. $3.50 


THE INTERPRETATION 
OF RELIGIOUS bee) Saka, 
EXPERIENCE D. Litt. F.BA.” 


Cokesbury Edition of a Great English Work. f{ Says 
Dr. William P. King, “‘The study of religious ex- 
perience is possibly one of the most absorbing studies 
in the entire realm of religious thought. . . . The 
whole trend of this spiritual interpretation of re- 
ligious experience confirms the evidence which ex- 
perience gives of God and of spiritual reality.”” JA 
limited edition making available to American readers 
one of the great new English books. $2.0 


By 29 noted religious 
educational leaders. 


Brings religious 


Two New Books for 
Lent and Easter 


THE RESURRECTION 
FACT By Prof. Doremus Hayes ‘of 


Garrett Biblical Institute. 
“This new 


book is a magnificent work—one of the 
best accounts of the Resurrection ever written. Prof. 
Hayes knows his Bible—his is no guesswork. This 
beautifully written book has scholarship; it picturizes 
the things which happened. It faces every argument 
of the enemies of Christianity and disposes of them. 
It is my ideal of what a great Lenten and Easter 
volume should he.’’—Dr. William H. Leach. $2.00 


THEY CRUCIFIED AND 
CRUCIFY By Edward L. Keller. 


One of the best selling books of the 1931 Jenten 
Season, this book shows convincingly the sins which 
still ‘‘crucify’’ Jesus, as well as portraying the sel- 
fish, sinful, and heedless, which brought about the 
crucifixion nineteen hundred years ago. This is no 
morbid study; rather it is a very spiritual treatment 
going to the heart of the heedlessness of our genera- 
tion and its neglect of our cross-centered faith. $1.50 


AT YOUR OWN BOOKSTORE 


COKESBURY PRESS 


GOOD BOOKS 
NASHVILLE TENN. 
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The Threshold of the 
Temple 


By Cuartes L. VENABLE 
Richard R. Smith, Inc.’ $1.50 


[t IS not easy to speak of this manual 
for training young people in church 
membership without resorting to superla- 
tives. Though small and unpretentious, 
it meets a more important need than 
most volumes of many times its size and 
cost. It would be difficult, probably im- 
possible, to name another volume which 
is comparable with this for its special 
purpose. 


Both in substance and in manner of 
presentation the book is eminently satis- 
fying. It sets forth the essentials of 
Christian faith and discipleship in a way 
that relates them vitally to daily life, 
combining the personal emphasis with 
the social significance of the Christian 
religion in a happy balance. In con- 
siderable part the author follows the con- 
ventional plan of studying the Ten Com- 
mandments, the Lord’s Prayer and the 
Creed, but nothing could be further from 
the truth than to assume that his treat- 
ment of these great treasures is conven- 
tional. He makes the Ten Command- 
ments speak directly to today’s need and 
the Creed seem a glowing confession of 
our own personal experience. To these 
basic discussions are added sections giving 
practical suggestions as to the meaning 
and responsibilities of church member- 
ship. All this is presented with win- 
some simplicity and directness, illumined 
by incident and illustration that prevent 
any page from becoming abstract or aca- 
demic. 


Written by the pastor of a great Lu- 
theran Church, the book is equal value 
for all other denominations. 


Catholic Journalism 


By ApoLtuinAris W. BAUMGARTNER 
Columbia University Press. $1.50 


STRIKING example of Roman 

Catholic efficiency. There are 186 
Catholic newspapers — weekly, semi- 
weekly and daily—exclusive of dis- 
tinctively ecclesiastical periodicals, of 
which there are a still larger number. 
There are 18 newspapers. with a circu- 
lation of 30,000 and over—one being 
500,000. 

The combined circulation of 118 of 
the newspapers here recorded is 2,300,- 
000, and there are 68 more whose output 
is not known. One editor testifies also 
that in fifty years no solicitor has re- 
ceived paid commission, no paper con- 
tinued after expiration of subscription 
and no due bill ever sent and that “we 


have no unpaid subscriptions on our 
books.” 


Since 1900, departments of journalism 
have been in the curricula of Catholic 
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universities and since the war a Press 
Department has operated in Washing- 
ton. That the Catholic constituency in 
the United States is well informed there 
is no doubt, much of its general news be- 
ing furnished by trained Catholic jour- 
nalists, in addition to hundreds of papers 
under ecclesiastical auspices. 


Professor Will of the Columbia 
School of Journalism pays high tribute 
to Catholic journalism, but tells us that 
these newspapers “express editorial 
opinions in conformity with ecclesiastical 
judgment.” 


THE MASQUERADE OF Monopoly. By 
Frank A. Fetter. Harcourt, Brace. 
$3.75. 


New light on monopolizing practices 
unsuspected by the public and not under- 
stood by the courts. Laws have been 
made without any basis of economic 
analysis, consumers have been victimized, 
business men caught in the toils of 
vicious commercial practice not of their 
own making, public and private resources 
wasted, all destructive of economic free- 
dom, political justice and business morals. 


Pitotinc Mopvern YoutH. By William 
S. Sadler, M.D., and Lena K. Sadler, 
M.D. Funk and Wagnalls. $3.50. 


Written for adults as a guide to an 
understanding of the changes taking place 
in adolescents and how best to direct 
young people for harmonious adjustment 
to the social, economic, moral and re- 
ligious conditions of contemporary Amer- 
ican life. Non-technical in style, the book 
has the background of the long experi- 
ence of the writers in medical practice, 
as well as in the field of psychology. 


THe Menace oF Narcotic Drucs. By 
E. George Payne. Prentice-Hall. $1.50, 


This valuable manual is an authorita- 
tive survey of the problem of narcotics. 
It includes the history, development and 
use of.narcotics, a critical study of the 
drug industry and its perversions, the 
efforts for its control by various nations 
and by the League of Nations, and in 
conclusion a study of its sociological and 
educational aspects. 


Books on Social, Economic, Interracial, 
International, and other questions bearing 
on the interests of religion, are reviewed 
im “Information Service,’ published 
weekly at $2.00 per year. 


THE SPIRITUAL LIFE 
THE WORD OF GOD 


(The Ten Commandments) 
By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG 


Any clergyman desiring a copy of this 
book may have it, together with a brief 
sketch of Swedenborg’s life, free, by writ- 
ing for it. Others may obtain it for l5c. 
Address the 

SWEDENBORG FOUNDATION, Inc. 
18 East 41st St. New York 
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Suggestions for 
Lenten Reading 


Especially 
for the Clergy: 


Ernest Fremont Tittle 


The Foolishness 
of Preaching 


Because the electric character 
of preaching of this sort is 
given extraordinary illustration 
in the group of four Lenten 
sermons the book contains. 


Charles James Wright 


Miracle in History 
and in Modern Thought 


Because this learned book con- 
tains a most enlightening treat- 
ment of the Resurrection of 
Christ. $3.00 


For Everyone: 


Albert Schweitzer 
The Forest Hospital 


at Lambarene 


Because it pictures a Christian 
who is great by the Master’s 
test of greatness—“He that is 
greatest among you shall be 
your servant.” $2.00 


Benjamin W. Bacon 


Jesus the Son of God 


Because it gives an authorita- 
tive yet simple account of the 
New Testament records on 
which our knowledge of Jesus 
depends. $1.50 


Winifred Kirkland 


The Great Conjecture: 
Who IS This Jesus? 


Because it is a modern woman’s 
confession of devotion to the 
Christ whom she has found to 
be the realest Person of her 
acquaintance. $1.25 


Karl Reiland 


The World’s Miracle: 
And Other Observations 


Because it shows that “the 
miracle of the divine persis- 
tence of Jesus through the ages 
in spite of all the adverse cir- 
cumstances heaped against him” 
is the greatest miracle in the 
world. $1.75 


Franc-Nohain 


Life’s an Art 


Because it is a sane, whole- 
some, helpful tonic for jaded 
spirits. $2.00 
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_ —to those eager to spread 
K God’ s Word and to assure them- 
_ selves of a safe life-income. 


i, N THIS interesting booklet (which will be 

sent for the asking) you will find a sincere 
message—of service to others and of interest 
to yourself. 


Here you will read of a Society which has given 
122 years of Christian service, and which now 
distributes over 900,000 Bibles and Scripture 
portions each year—in 71 languages to immi- 
grants, sailors, the poor is slttms, the desolate 
in prisons, the sick in hospitals, the lonely in 
hotels, and in raised type to the needy Blind. 


- You protect yourself from bad loans and in- 
; vestments when you place your money in the 
Annuity Bonds of the New York Bible Society. 
These bonds pay you a fixed income (ranging 
from 4% to 9% according to your age) as long 
» as you live. Besides bringing you a sure in- 
- come your bond also makes you a partner in 
| the great Christian work of spreading the Word 
of God. 


Let Us Send You This Message 


Read the message contained in the booklet, “A 
_| Truly Christian Investment.” The coupon will 
_ bring your copy, without the slightest obliga- 
' tion. If you are sincerely interested in render- 
| ing a worthwhile service to others and at the 
|} same time assure yourself a safe in- 

4 _ come, send this coupon at once. 


New Vork Bible Society 
Dept. 1-B, 5 East 48th St., New York, N. Y. 


Without cost or obligation to me, please send 
ty me your booklet, “A Truly Christian Investment,” 
Sa which tells all about your Bible Annuity Bonds. 


RE sic iss 5 oho alas a8 niplein tela. gye sista vs ? 


Bee eee e eee ee estsee rere ne ese eset eeeeeesrereeeeeeere 


Pastors— 


Charch Officers— 


It is impossible to over-estimate the value of 

this book to your church. It was written for 

these very days, through which we are now 
© 


passing. 
The 


Every-Member Canvass 


PEOPLE OR POCKET-BOOKS 
By H. C. WEBER, D.D. 


Director Presbyterian Every-Member Canvass Department 


A most illuminating volume of methods and 
experimentations calculated to bestir your 
members to larger, and more spontaneous 
giving. 

The illustrations are assembled from interdenominational 
areas and embrace experiences encountered in small and 


rural parishes side by side with those gathered among the 
larger, urban congregations. 


ao today can afford to miss owning and using this 
ook, 


Substantial Cloth Binding $1.50 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
158 Fifth Avenue New York 


On Being Alive 


by Walter Russell Bowie 


author of ““The Master,’”’ etc. 


! “Tt will increase the vitality of every reader’s 
\ faith, will kindle his imagination and push out 
the narrow boundaries of his soul.”’ 
—Christian Century. 
252 pages $2.00 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 


LETTERHEADS AND ENVELOPES 
Hammermill 20 Lb. Bond—Printed to Order and Postpaid 


AICO TPE Oo iaeiseiern sie 94) 100 250 500 | 1M 
Letterheads, any size ....... $1.00 $1.75 $2.50 $4.00 
Envelopes, 34 X 6% ....+-- | 1,00 1.75 | 2.50 4.00 
Letterheads and Envelopes | 

MEU ADOVE isle aia ardiaveceie anne xr 50 2.50 4.00 7.00 
With larger Envelopes ...... | 2.25 3.50 5.50 10,00 


Neatly Boxed Satisfaction Guaranteed :: Send for Samples 
The J. R. S. Co., Dept. F., 800 Stewart Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


PULPIT 


adcoor GOWNS 


PULPIT HANGINGS, BOOKMARKS, ETC. 
CUSTOM TAILORING FOR CLERGYMEN 


Specialists for half a century. 


Lae) 131-133 E. 23d St. 
Cox Sons & Vining, Inc. "433. %,254 St 


FROM A VARIED LIST OF NEW BOOKS 
A New Work by the Distinguished Bible Translator—January Choice of The Religious Book Club 


GRACE IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 


By Tue Rev. Pror. JAMES Morratt, Litt.D. A 


A 

Task An exhaustive examination of the meaning and importance of the word grace in shap- New 7 

sais : ing ‘he Te of the carly Church CN te teen The Book of 

piace Be ee aye: eee than re siaiden Evangelistic 

MMe Me catatnate his nasce’ by happe neferences to" general” | Addresses by the 

ligion in America Ee f a a as ee isions insight N. ationdily, Riou 
expressions to the living and continuous Pastor Evangelist... 


Christian experience.” 


THE RELIGIOUS 
CONTROL of EMOTION 


By Tue Rev. Wayne Leys, Ph.D. 


A Companion Volume to 


LOVE in the NEW “FOLLOW THOU ME” 
TESTAMENT 
$3.00 By Tue Rev. Georce W. Truett, D.D. 


each 
This book is the first to bridge the gap 
between scientific studies of religion and 
the practical conduct of religious institu- 
tions. It offers a system which integrates 
our scattered knowledge of religious be- 
havior and shows how this knowledge can be 
put to work to control those emotions which 


The first volume from Dr. Truett’s pen 

in ten years. In practically every great 

city of this country, in many cities of 
Europe, and in South America the zeal of 
the author of A Quest for Souls has been felt 
in the most essential phase of the church’s 


divide personality and social groups. Dr. Leys _work. His new book abounds in rich illustra- 
shows how the newer modes of faith can be made tions; its base is scriptural but its projection is 
dynamic. $2.00 into the very heart and life of our times. $2.00 
Son of Thunder OO ee The Acts of the Apostles 
By J. P. D. Luwyp Mf By F. J. Foaxrs Jackson 
LIBRARY 
A Study of John of Bethsaida The Moffatt New Testament Commentary, 
of which this volume is a part, arose from 
} e a repeated demand to have the Moffatt 
The Dean of Nova Scotia here gives us a translation explained. “Our common aim,’’ 
fascinating study of John be fod de side par Paget ines Mew! mu enable eve: 
“John’s world outlook,” he believes, ‘‘is ° ° nto sit where the first ristians sat,’” 
most in line with the spiritual needs of our Pr eaching in the New Era a Be se? J ackson snot ae 
era. . . . To understand him is to have ’ 5 eee es a He urch history fits him 
taken a long stride toward the understand- Exrmore McNEILL McKee, Editor Acts omy for this Coste tte) eae 
ing of our generation.’”’ A careful, scholar- ae ‘ 
ly, and readable book. $1.50 L d ks i the Six Ven ee Published 
anamafr. i: 
Struggle Between 
- ° * ee 13 : 
Communion with God Science and Religion He Whom a Dream Hath 
By Etmore McNett McKee J. Y. Simpson Possessed” 
Prayers of Reality for chapel, pastoral, Th By Joun Knox 
and private use. Mr. McKee was for three e Ever Open Door , : 
years chaplain of Yale and the special object The chaplain of Fisk University offers a 
of this book is to provide material for college G. H. Morrtson Unthds Wap Seas at relia Mie 
worship. “Few, if any, men of our genera- : , Leas Oe ee 
tion are better fitted to perform the deli- tea oe piemerge paige ae 
cate task to which he has addressed him- Great Themes of the and his book offers men and women in all 
self,” declares Ernest Fremont Tittle. « fete e walks of life an interpretation of the re- 
$1.75 Christian Faith ligious meaning of their experience. $1.25 


Cuartes W. Fercuson, Editor 


A Lamp Unto My Feet e The Fact of a Future Life 


By Joun R. Gunn By CortLAnp MYERS 
Cyclopedia of . 

: yclop: a o Dr. Myers sets forth in brief, logical form 
A book for these depressed times. Dr. ¢ the sound basis of the Christian hope and 
Gunn is widely known for his three-minute Evangelism interprets the fact of Man, of God. and of 
sermons on a variety of themes. In this Christ so persuasively that his fe will 
book he puts forth in the same brief, at- Cuartes L. GoopELL © bring 4 conpolation and faith ta those d be- 
tractive manner ideas and thoughts par- : F a peiMaade shoe ier oe 
ticularly suited to such a time as this, Pull Three Volumes in One: Heralds of peelve q seu, ne takey Sa a ‘ 
of sermon suggestions and well adapted to 124 assion, Pastor and Evangelist, points to. the anerkee ii “he = 
the needs of daily devotions. $1.50 What Are You Worth? Christian life, $1.00 


THROUGH YOUR RELIGIOUS BOOK STORE 


RAY LONG & RICHARD R. SMITH, Inc. 12 East 41st Street, New York 
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